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NEWS OF 


HE French crisis has been temporarily solved by the appoint- 

ment of a thoroughly representative Government under General 
de Gaulle ; but there can be little confidence that the solution will 
be permanent. The cause of the crisis was the Communists’ demand 
for one of the key Ministries of Foreign Affairs, War or the Interior ; 
the demand cannot be considered unreasonable as the Communists 
are the largest of the three parties from which General de Gaulle 
has been directed to form his Government. General de Gaulle’s 
reasons for refusing this demand are revealing. Each of these three 
he explains, is intimately connected with the direction 
of foreign policy. In the case of the Ministries of War and Foreign 
Affairs the connection is obvious ; in the case of the Interior it rests 
on control of the police. What General de Gaulle thereby implies is, 
firstly, that in France control of the police may well be of far 
greater significance than parliamentary or electoral votes, and, 
secondly, that the conflict between himself and the Communists on 
foreign policy is so profound and intense that it may require the 
use of force and repression to resolve it. This admission throws 4 
sharp light on the realities of French politics and does not augur well 
for the future of the Fourth Republic ; at the same time it provokes 
serious doubt whether collaboration between General de Gaulle 
and the Communists can last for long. General de Gaulle has, 
however, ach:eved one success in his conflict with the Communists. 
In the vote in the Assembly on the renewal of his mandate, the 
Socialists were forced to associate themselves with the Progressive 
Catholics in supporting him, despite their fears that by doing so 
they will lose, to the benefit of the Communists, much of their 
working-class support. 


Ministries, 


Ferment in India 


While the Labour Government proceeds cheerfully with its plans 
for nationalisation in this country, events in Asia develop in a manner 
that will soon demand its pressing attention. So far at least the 
Government has given little indication of its attitude to these 
problems, and it will find it all the more difficult to formulate a 
policy because large sections of its supporters are in sympathy with 
the most aggressive sections of the nationalist movements in India 
and in Indonesia. Open war, waged with all the advantages of 
modern military technique, is already being prosecuted in Indonesia 
in order to re-establish Dutch authority; in India Mr. Jawaharlal 
Nehru, while cautioning his followers to momentary patience, is 
declaring that the time has come when Indians “ will not wait for 
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more declarations and promises from New Delhi and London, but 
will solve the issue of their freedom for themselves.” The reason 
for the slight abatement in the violence of his speeches, and those of 
his Congress colleagues, is that they wish to reserve their forces 
until after the coming elections ; even in such a mood, however, the 
basis of their propaganda is the assumption that British power in 
India can only be brought to an end by force and by violence, and 
judging by their recent declarations it is difficult to doubt that they are 
willing to put their policy to the ultimate test. Equally they are 
no longer willing to accept any postponement of self-government on 
account of the impossibility of finding any basis of co-operation 
between them and the Muslims. Indeed, if Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru :s 
right, they are so convinced of Great Britain’s weakness that there 
is no longer any obstacle to achieving their aims by force. It will 
very soon be necessary for the Government to say how it proposes 
to deal with this critical situation. 


Revolt in Persia 

It appears impossible to reconcile the Soviet Union’s latest action 
in Persia with its solemn undertaking to recognise and maintain the 
independence, sovereignty and territorial integrity of that country. 
The occasion for this apparent breach of its obligations is the recent 
revolt of the Kurds in the Persian province of Azerbaijan. Such an 
outbreak has long been expected and there have been many sus- 
picions that its instigators have been protected and encouraged by 
the Soviet occupation authorities in North Persia. Indeed, such 
encouragement is openly given in Izvestia’s account of the revolt, 
which describes the insurgents as a body of oppressed and suffering 
peasants struggling against the tyranny of reactionary landowners ; 
this account varies considerably from other descriptions of the Tudeh 
movement as the attempt of an adventurous minority to establish 
a political dictatorship under the protection of the Soviet occupying 
power. Soviet intervention has now taken the form of intercepting 
the forces despatched by the Persian Government to suppress the 
revolt and ordering them to return to Teheran. This is tantamount 
to a declaration that the Persian Government has no right to main- 
tain its own sovereignty within its own frontiers ; whatever the rights 
and wrongs of the Tudeh movement they certainly give no excuse for 
such flagrant interference in the affairs of an independent State. 
The action of the Soviet Union is the more alarming because of the 
doubts and suspicions it arouses in Turkey and Iraq, both of which 
have Kurdish minorities to whom the Soviet Union may care to 
extend its protection 
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Belsen and Nuremberg 

After over two months the Belsen trial concluded last week with 
sentences of death on eight of the accused, and varying sentences of 
imprisonment on others. There has been much criticism of the pro- 
ceedings, chiefly directed to their length and the pains taken to ensure 
that justice shall be done and shall be seen to be done. Now the trial 
is over, such criticism seems very near to praise. The trial has served 
a valuable purpose in exposing in detail some of the horrible crimes 
which were common form in the Germany of -the concentration 
camps and in ensuring that they met with the strictest justice. One 
of its most interesting features was that the accused, who were capable 
of such inhuman cruelty, presented no appearance of abnormality 
and regarded their crimes as honourable services to their fatherland. 
The trial which opened this week at Nuremberg is of even greater 
significance, and the members of the court have a heavy responsibility. 
It is to be hoped they will not be too much impressed by the criticism 
directed at the Belsen trial ; one of the purposes the Nuremberg trial 
should serve is to present a complete and detailed picture of the vast 
conspiracy by which the Nazis sought to dominate the world, and 
the steps by which they tried to carry it out, involving among other 
things the deliberate murder of over 5,000,000 Jews. Fears have been 
expressed that the trial will result in making martyrs of the accused. 
If it is properly conducted, they will never figure again, either now 
or in the future, as anything but what they are ; that is, some of the 
most despicable, degenerate, and dangerous men who have ever 
played a part in history. 


Dr. Salazar 

The one purpose of the elections held this Sunday in Portugal 
seems to have been to proclaim publicly the dictatorial nature and 
the restricted popular basis of Dr. Salazar’s régime. Dictators often 
make use of elections for peculiar ends, but none are quite so 
peculiar as Dr. Salazar’s. Prior to the election he had decided that 
the time had come to relax the restrictions imposed on political 
activity and to permit the existence of an organised opposition which 
should play its part in the holding of free elections. The opposition 
proved so strong that Dr. Salazar hastily re-established the political 
censorship ; but he persisted in holding the elections even though 
as a result the opposition had boycotted them. The population of 
Portugal is some 8,000,000; of these some 44,000 have the right 
to vote; and of these 52 per cent. went to the polis in support of 
Dr. Salazar. Even though the elections were held in the worst 
storms Portugal has known for many years, Dr. Salazar can hardly 
be content with the low proportion of the very restricted electorate 
which was willing to testify on behalf of his Government ; but 
it is another of his peculiarities that he does not even seem to wish 
for one of those overwhelming votes of confidence which are the 
commonest tributes paid by dictatorship to democracy. With a 
candour refreshing in these days he hias explained that he considers 
party programmes irreconcilable with a national programme, and 
that the two pillars on which his Government rests are a competent 
bureaucracy and a policy drawn up by professional experts. The 
rest of the nation he dismisses as political amateurs. Dr. Salazar 
has the virtues of honesty and frankness ; he does not pretend to the 
virtues of being democratic nor does he consider them virtues. 


Parliament and Nationalisation 

There was little to surprise anyone in Mr. Morrison’s statement 
on nationalisation in the House of Commons this week. He 
announced that in addition to nationalising the coal mines the 
Government intends to- nationalise electricity and gas during the 
present session, and railways, canals and long-distance haulage 
within the life-time of the present Parliament. These proposals 
have been a familiar part of the Labour programme over many years, 
and they were stated explicitly in Labour’s election manifesto 
“Let us Face the Future.” Indeed, in one respect the programme 
falls short of the objective, as it does not include the nationalisation 
of the iron and steel industry. Nevertheless, Mr. Morrison’s state- 
ment seemed to surprise the Opposition and throw them into some 
confusion ; it must be admitted that they did not shine in the 
Parliamentary skirmish that developed out of the announcement. 
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Indeed the Opposition as a whole does not seem to have made up its 
mind on what lines to oppose the Government’s programme ; jt 
continues to suffer from the intense contradictions and conflicts 
which lost it the election. In the case of nationalisation, all depends 
on the forms of public control which the Government intends to 
adopt and the particular industries to which they are applied. The 
Opposition will find considerable support if it insists that, even in 
cases where nationalisation is difficult to oppose, as for instance 
in the case of the coal mines, it is essential to ensure free play for 
personal initiative and enterprise. The Opposition would do wel] 
to reserve its thunderbolts for each measure of nationalisation as jt 
comes up and to ensure that when they strike they hit the Govern- 
ment and not its own undisciplined ranks. Unless there is some 
degree of unity and agreement in its criticisms, and unless they are 
based on some coherent and consistent attitude the Opposition 
will continue to fail in its task. 


Mr. Attlee on Exports 


Mr. Attlee’s Transatlantic tour ended on Monday when he 
addressed a joint session of the Canadian House of Commons and 
Senate. Once again he emphasised the difficulties facing this country 
and the deprivations she has suffered and still suffers; and once 
again he had to meet an eager curiosity to know whether socialisation 
in Great Britain would interfere with the free flow of trade between 
us and our neighbours across the Atlantic. Mr. Attlee’s answers took 
two form. , firstly, that trade with Canada and with the United States 
will depend on the issue of the commercial negotiations which are 
still proceeding in Washington, and, secondly, that sociulisation js 
no more incompatible with exports in Great Britain than in the 
Soviet Union. It is to be doubted whether these two answers 
reassured his questioners. For one of the factors that obstructs the 
success of the conversations in Washington is precisely the fear 
that Great Britain intends to develop its trade on the same lines 
as the Soviet Union, externally and internally ; the fear is no less 
strong because it is illusory. Moreover, the distinction which Mr. 
Attlee made between a controlled economy at home and a full 
development of the export trade abroad cannot really be maintained ; 
and the comparison with the Soviet Union is even less convincing 
given the self-sufficient nature of her economy and the utter depen- 
dence of ours on imports of even the vital necessities of life. 


New Deal for Cotton 


The report of the Evershed Commission on the cotton spinning 
industry appointed last August has now been presented to the 
Ministry of Labour, and gives hope ‘that a solution may be found 
for some of the industry’s most serious difficulties. The report is 
encouraging because the representatives of employers and employees 
in the Commission have been able to achieve unanimity in their 
recommendations ; but the more difficult task lies ahead of translat- 
ing these recommendations into fact. If the organisations concerned 
adopt the conclusion of the Commission, that “the management on 
the one hand and the operatives on the other are not serving opposed 
interests, but are concerned to promote the health and efficiency of 
the industry,” there should be little difficulty in carrying out its 
proposals ; but the past history of the cotton industry gives no en- 
couragement for thinking that it will be easy to realise this admirable 
sentiment in practice. Past conflicts, however, may be forgotten if the 
conflicting interests take to heart another consideration urged by 
the Commission, that the present moment offers an opportunity 
which if lost may not recur. It will undoubtedly require a sacrifice, 
on the part of employers and employees, of many of the traditional 
and sectional interests with which the industry is honeycombed if 
the Commission’s recommendations are to be carried out. They 
require a simplification of the elaborate wage structure of the entire 
industry, the adoption of a uniform wages list for each department 
of the industry, the assimilation of bonus percentages and piece 
time wages to a basic time rate ; and above all the adoption of the 
principle of the rate for the job, whether done by men or women, and 
of a wage-for-age scale for all juveniles. These proposals involve # 
revolution in the traditional practices and habits of the industry 
but the revolution has long been overdue. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


THE GOVERNMENT 


“TATEMENTS and discussions in Parliament this week have 
‘) emphas’sed with the force of a three-line whip the need for 
increasing vigilance on the part, not merely of His Majesty’s 
Oprositicn, but of persons of any party or none who care for the 
retention of those individual liberties to which, more perhaps 
than to any other qualities, this country owes its contentment and 
its greatness. These Liberties are exposed to some danger today. 
The canger must rot te exaggerated, it is true, but the danger is 
there. For six years the country has submitted unquest:oning 
and unprotesting to restrictions of individual liberty on every 
hand. The restrictions were regrettable. What is bad does not 
become gcod because the country is at war. It is tolerated because 
it is very much less bad than the possible alternatives and their 
conseqrences. But when the war is over the whole situation must 
be faced anew. Clearly the restrictions cannot be swept away 
with a single stroke. The war may be over, but the economic 
and other conditions the war has created remain, and while they 
remain enactments framed to protect the many from exploitat-on 
by the few must continue. The Government had an unanswer- 
able case for its recent Supplies and Services (Transitional Powers) 
Bill, designed to achieve precisely this end. The case against it 
was that, whereas democratic principles would have required 
Ministers to come back to the House after two years, to announce 
then the abandonment of various special powers no longer needed 
and convince the House of the necessity for continuing the exer- 
cise of certain others, the demand was for the retention of full 
rowers fer a period—five years—extending even beyond the limit 
of the present Parliament. And to whatever demand the Govern- 
ment makes its vast majority can, of course, give effect. Over a 
feld covering very many of the normal activities of daily life the 
citizen is left subject to the arbitrary decision of Ministers and 
civil servants. . 

The ‘same issues are raised by the Emergency Laws (Transi- 
tional Provisions) Bill, whose second reading was carried on Tues- 
day. The necessity for this measure lies in the fact that a number 
of Emergency Powers Defence Acts will normally expire next 
Fetruary, and s:nce some of them must by common consent be 
continued for a reried yet, some legal provision for that con- 
tinuance must be made. No contentious principle is involved in 
that. Where contention arises is as to the number and nature 
of the regulations to be continued, and reasonable consideration 
of that quest:on is made difficult, almost to the point of impossi- 
bility, by the mass of heterogeneous provisions packed inconse- 
quently into a single omnibus measure, as devoid (as an Opposition 
speaker put it) of any connected or creative scheme as a telephone 
directory. That may have been in some degree inevitable, but its 
consequence is that the public will be deprived, largely without 
its knowledge—for to follow this measure in detail is far beyond 
average human capacity—till the end cf 1947 at least of liber- 
ties which till war broke out in 1939 no one thought of curtailing. 
To take some of its provisions at random: it is still to be legal to 
confine persons in police-cells in Scotland for more than the thirty 
days that formed the statutory limit down to 1939; nurses are still 
to be required compulsorily to remain in employment in mental 
institutions ; billeting in private houses, forbidden by the Petition 
of Right in 1628, is to go on ; the Home Secretary retains exten- 
sive powers to give directions to the police throughout the country, 
in spite of the safeguards to liberty which the local control of the 
Folice ensures ; there is the provision that hotel managers shall 
still have the right to scrutinise their guests’ identity cards ; an- 
other empower:ng arrests without warrant in a disturbing number 
of different cases. These are only examples. Some of the regula- 
tions it is proposed to continue may still be justified ; others quite 
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certainly are not. The danger, indeed almost the certainty, is that 
they will te forced through the House without any of that detailed 
scrutiny which vigilant concern for individual freedom requires. 

Other dangers are as manifestly inherent in the Government’s pro- 
resals for the nationalisat:on of varicus major industries. The state- 
ment that Mr. Herbert Morrison made on that point on Monday 
contained littl new, tor most of the proposals had formed part 
of the Labour Party’s election platform, and had been specified. in 
the King’s Speech at the opening of the session. But it is con- 
venent to have the formidable programme stated as a whole. The 
nat onalisation of the Bank of Englond is in progress; that of 
telecommunications and of civil aviation has been announced : 
so has that of the coal industry. Mr. Morrison now includes in 
his catalogue the application of the same process to the electricity 
supply industry and the gas industry, the transport services (rail- 
ways, canals, long-distance haulage), dock and harbour under- 
takings. Modified intentions are announced in regard to road 
passenger transport, and the iron and steel industry is under 
repr.eve pending a report now being prepared on its reorganisation. 
Three considerations are raised immediately by this comprehens:ve 
declaration. One is as to the equity of the compensation to be 
paid to the present owners of these undertakings ; another as to 
the comparative efficiency of the enterprises under private and 
under State management—a question the answer to which may 
affect the nat‘onal prosperity momentously ; the third, which is 
particularly relevant here, the effect of the change on individual! 
liberties. The possible dangets in that respect bear both on 
consumer and on employee. So far as the latter is concerned he 
may not in fact be seriously affected, for in the case of railwaymen, 
for example, the choice of employment is not wide. A man can 
no doubt move from the service of one railway to another, but in 
practice he rarely does, and under wartime conditions the possibility 
has amounted to little. But whether he will find the State a more 
reasonable and human employer may be questioned ; it will be too 
late to think of that once the nationalisation Bills are through. As 
for the consumer, he will have to take whatever he may be given. 
There will be no competition to make for efficiency, and no oppor- 
tunity of changing to another purveyor who may be likely to serve 
him better. 

In view of this the real ground for complaint is that the Govern- 
ment is insisting on carrying all its nationalisation measures at once. 
Confident in its doctrines, it is piling one scheme on another 
regardless of whether the first succeeds or not. Except with a 
Government which is infallible—and there are no particular 
grounds for claiming this of the present administration—the case 
for proceeding prudently by trial and error is overwhelming. As 
it is, if this doctrinaire adventure should fail more than it succeeds, 
our trade, both home and export, may suffer irretrievable disaster ; 
to retread the path back from nationalisation to private enterprise 
would be a formidable and complicated business, though there are 
countries in which it has been done. However that may be, 
nationalisation will only intensify, not create, the regimentation to 
which we are likely to be subjected for some years yet. As has 
been said, some controls must remain for some time, and their 
continuance assumes the existence of people to be controlled. 

There is no fixed point at which it can be said—so far control 
is legitimate ; beyond this it becomes an outrage. All that can be 
asked, and it must be asked insistently, is that the Government 
should reduce every control, every measure of regimentation, to 
the minimum. There is no sufficient ground for confidence that 
that will happen. Power can be an agreeable thing to exercise, and 
a Labour Government has never before been in a position to exer- 
cise it effectively. Some Ministers, moreover, are much under the 
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influence of their officials, and it is of the nature of a bureaucracy 
to be dictatorial from behind entrenchments. Moreover, zealots 
for a planned economy, for which within limits there is much to 
be said, tend to focus their zeal as much on the planning for its 
own sake as on the economy. The fact that they are planning for 
human beings with tastes and desires and preferences of their own 
becomes incidental. The passion for ordering society on a neat 
and tidy pattern ignores the right of the individual to go his own 
way independent of patterns, provided he thereby neither harms 
nor unduly annoys his neighbour. As things stand, there is an 
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obvious tendency for the Government to brush such individual 
rights aside impatiently. That being so, it is the clear duty of 
the rest of the House to scrutinise every Government measure as 
closely as the time conceded to the House by the Government 
permits. The Opposition has put down a vote of censure in 
connection with the nationalisation proposals. That is perfectly 
reasonable, and if the occasion is rightly handled may direct a 
useful light on some dark places. On the whole the country that 
is least governed is best governed. It is with excess rather than 
deficiency in that respect that we are threatened today. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Y note of last week on the singular failure to appoint leading 
M educationalists and scientists to the British delegation to the 
recent conference of the United Nations Educational Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation, has elicited the following from a high autho- 
rity in the educational world :— 

“TI was very glad to see your note in The Spectator about 
UNESCO. It so happens that I saw most of the French dele- 
gates, and some of the Americans, and they all said the same 
thing. They asked why their opposite numbers in this country 
were not on the English delegation. Our delegation, it seems, 
was composed of officials from the Ministry of Education and 
office-holders such as the President of the N.U.T. It is a most 
unfortunate affair, since a very great opportunity was missed of 
valuable international co-operation. I do not know what can 
be done, but I do hope that the mistake will be realised in the 
proper quarters, and efforts made to prevent a repetition of 
this extraordinary blunder.” 

Every word of this is true. A most serious blow has been dealt 
at British prestige in the cultural field. The Minister of Education 
might as well never have heard of men and women like Dr. Gilbert 
Murray, Sir Richard Livingstone, Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, Sir Ernest 
Barker or Professor Brogan, Miss Myra Curtis or Mrs. Stocks. 
* * * 7 

Advertisements of a volume entitled The Royal Family in Wartime 
left me cold and a little antagonistic ; this kind of thing—cheap 
and a little toadying—is so familiar. Which shows once more the 
folly of leaping to conclusions, for the book, as it turns out, is 
something of the first order, admirably printed, beautifully illustrated 
and with letterpress whose quality is sufficiently guaranteed by the 
fact that the author is Mr. Dermot Morrah, of The Times. There 
are two other points in its favour; its price, §s., is absurdly low 
for what you get, and all the profits (if there are profits at the price) 
go to the King George’s Jubilee Trust. It was at a luncheon given 
by the Trust on Tuesday that The Royal Family in Wartime first 
came into my hands. The Trust, it will be remembered, was 
founded to commemorate King George V’s Jubilee in 1935, and all 
its grants go to existing youth movements. The claims of youth 
are paramount today, and I have never heard the subject better 
handled than in the speech by Mr. J. T. Christie, the Headmaster of 
Westminster, at the lunch in question. As one who occasionally 
stammers haltingly in public I sat envious and admiring. 

* * * * 


The British Council, like the King George’s Trust, is just ten 
years old. Its past is on record, but its future is obscure. The 
Government is at present considering the whole question of British 
publicity abroad, and the fate of the British Council will depend 
on the conclusion the Ministers concerned reach. I think it is clear 
that the Council ought to survive. On the whole, the methods it 
pursues, the organisation of British Institutes in foreign capitals, with 
libraries of British books, lectures by British authors, provision of 
British newspapers and reviews, lessons in the English language, 
are the best that could be devised—very much better than any 
attempted “hand-out” of British information to local newspapers. 
The annual report, just issued, shows that the Council spent in 
the financial year 1944-5 some £2,336,000% That is a fair amount 
of money, but not at all too much if it is administered wisely in 
interpreting to other nations accurately and attractively the British 


way of life. No doubt the question of appointing a successor to 
Sir Malcolm Robertson as Chairman of the Council is part and 
parcel of the larger decisions now being taken. I have suggested 
before that no one would fill this particular post better than Col, 
Walter Elliot, and a more considered study of the possibilities has 
not altered my judgement. 
* * om + 

It is well known, of course, that if you want to find, say, a 
Balliol man in the House of Commons it is quicker to look for 
one on the Government side than the Opposition’s. But the interest 
of Labour Members in the latest vogue in men’s styles is a little 
unexpected. Here is a question this week from the Member for 
Doncaster : — 

“Mr. Evelyn Walkden.—To ask the Minister of Supply and of 
Aircraft Production if he is aware that the collars with button tabs 
as now being supplied to the demobilised servicemen are not now 
generally worn by civilians and are considered out of fashion by 
the outfitting trade ; whether he will instruct the manufacturers to 
adjust their supplies of fashions and styles in men’s collars to 
present-day vogue in men’s wear and include Trubenised collars in 
the range of choice at all demobilisation centres.” 

Now this enthusiasm for the dernier cri in men’s outfitting is 
altogether laudable, and the House of Commons would unquestion- 
ably be a far sprucer place than it is if the Hon. Member for 
Doncaster had the dressing of it. The Minister who replied was, 
it is regrettable to have to state, markedly frigid. —The Government 
was making polo collars, and polo collars, he asserted, were good 
enough for anyone. As I don’t know what polo collars are I 
can’t say. But are they present-day vogue? Nothing less than that 
will do for the proletariat. 
* * * * 


The Belsen executions will no doubt take place in due cource, 
but they present a problem on which it would hardly be se 
to touch more than lightly. The condemned men are to be har 
not shot, and hanging is not a soldier’s job. It is indeed no ~. 
job except the public executioner’s or his deputy’s, and while such 
officials are prepared to cope with the occasional duties which fall 
to them in the ordinary course of justice at home, they do not, I 
gather, take kindly at all to the task which the numerous death 
sentences at Luneburg impose. How the matter has been settled 
I have not heard, but it has, I understand, been causing considerable 
exercise of mind among the authorities concerned. 

. * * + 


Some information given by the Minister of Labour on Tuesday 
puts in their right proportions some of the Government’s predic- 
tions about demobilisation. On July 28th great satisfaction was 
caused by the announcement that 3,000 arts students were to be 
released from the Forces under Class B. By October 3oth, three 
months later, about 970, or less than a third of the total, had 
actually been released. Mr. Isaacs claims that the speed of release 
is increasing. It needs to be. 

* * * * 


Missing Word Competition. “If every tutor in this university 
were asked what public school he would most readily see abolished 
the unanimous answer would be ———.” Nothing on earth will 
induce me to supply the missing word either publicly or privately. 

JANUS. 
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RUSSIA & EASTERN EUROPE 
By HUGH SETON-WATSON 

INCE the defeat of Germany, public opinion in the West has 

shown much interest in Eastern Europe. It is pointed out 
that Britain went to war in 1939 because Hitler’s domination of 
Eastern Europe threatened a German hegemony of the whole 
continent which was bound to endanger the security of the British 
Isles. Today, however, Russia has effective control over the same 
area. Is this not also a menace to Britain? . It is also pointed out 
that the methodis of government used by the Russians, or by the 
local regimes which they support, have little in common with those 
of western democracy, for which we are said to have fought the war. 
Little news is available from these countries, perhaps as much 
because of the shortage of correspondents, news-space and trans- 
port as because of a deliberately created “ Russian iron curtain.” 
But enough is known for passionate polemics to be conducted in 
the world Press. Amid all this eloquence certain basic factors of 
the present situation are often forgotten. The purpose of this 
article is not to plead the case either of Russia or of any East 
European nation or party, but simply, by stating some of these 
basic factors, to clear away a little of the confusion. 

The dominant factor in Eastern Europe today is economic ruin. 
War-ravaged Jugoslavia, Hungary, Slovakia and part of Rumania, 
For hundreds of square miles in Bosnia and Montenegro hardly 
a house has.a roof. In the plains of the Danube and Sava valleys 
livestock was slaughtered or deported by the retreating Germans 
on a mass scale. Even where material destruction was slight, 
industry is almost at a standstill for lack of raw materials. As a 
result, manufactured gccds are not availabie for the peasants in 
exchange for farm produce. Payment in cash is of small value 
when there is nothing for it to buy. The peasants are tempted to 
withhold their marketable surplus, or even to produce nothing be- 
yond the needs of their families. But the governments must feed the 
towns, both for general reasons and because if the workers are 
not fed, industry will never start. And so the governments are 
forced to take repressive measures against the peasants. But this 
makes them unpopular, and knowledge of their unpopularity drives 
them to be more dictatorial. And so the process goes on. 

It would still go on whoever was in power. The names of the 
old party politicians have no magic quality to bewitch away the 
difficulties. Even if Dr. Macek, Count Bethlen, or President 
Raczkiewicz held undisputed power, and ihe last Communist were 
everywhere exterminated, pecpie would still starve. They will go 
on starving until industry gets going. This can be accelerated by 
importing frem outside Eastern Europe raw materials and emerg- 
ency food supplies for the towns. Despite its inadequate resources, 
UNRRA is doing splendid work in the Allied countries, but no 
provision has yet been made for Hungary and Rumania. The 
only help they have received has been from the Soviet Union, in 
the form of cotton and other raw materials. In return, both 
countries have been asked to sign economic treaties which give the 
Soviet Union claims on their resources for years ahead. 

Ccmparisons have been made between these treaties and those 
which Nazi Germany imposed on the East European countries 
before and during the war. What is littie realised is that the 
German treaties, though (politically cbrnoxious, were in some ways 
economically beneficial. In the ’ewenties the East European 
peasants were at the mercy of world price fluctvations. The 
blessings of international trade often meant for them poverty, under- 
nourishment and chronic underemployment. In the ’thirties 
Germany provided a reliable market for their produce, which 
allowed their governments to plan production for some years ahead. 
If Russia now provides a similar market, she will assist their recon- 
struction. If Britain or America are prepared to commit them- 
selves for a considerable period ahead to take a considerable pro- 
portion of Eastern Europe’s exports, they will be of still greater 
assistance than Russia can be. If not, their criticisms of the 
Russian treaties are less convincing. 

Eastern Europe was poisoned between the wars by the rivalries of 
groups of blindly fanatical nationalist politicians and tawyers, who 
were always able to count on the support of large numbers of 
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depressed and discontented peasants and workmen. These rivalries 
proved of advantage only to the Germans and their Fifth Columns, 
who exploited them to extract the maximum cannon-fodder all 
round. Today the problem of nationalism is being differentiy 
treated in the northern and southern sections of Soviet-occupied 
Eastern Europe. The Poles and Czechs are giving full vent to their 
nationalist hatred against the Germans, against the Hungarians, and 
against each other. The Danubian nations, cn the ether hand, under 
the new regimes, are making great efforts towards rsconciliation. 
Rumanians and Hungarians are assured equal rights in Transylvania. 
The majority of Serbs and Croats have agreed to forget the massacres 
which each committed against the other. There is a striking 
rapprochement between Jugoslavia and Bulgaria. Though 
chauvinists still exist, there is a widespread and growinz belief 
among the peoples of the Danube Basin that they must abandon 
their petty quarrels, and find a way of living together in peace. 

Between the wars the East European nations ignored their great 
eastern neighbour Russia, and counted on the Western Powers to 
protect them against their great western neighbour Germany. France 
and Britain failed to give protection, and these nations were brought, 
some by persuasion and some by force, under the German yoke 
Today Germany is out, and Russia, taking up the place held by the 
empire of the Tsars, dominates the scene. The new East European 
governments consider that they have no choice but to base their 
foreign policy and national defence on close co-operation with the 
Soviet Union. If the British Empire or the United States were 
in a position at any moment to muster along the frontiers 
of the East European States miiitary and industrial resources equal 
to those of the Soviet Union, their policv might be different. But 
as this is not so, they have no alternative but to go with Russia. 

There is little political freedom in Eastern Europe today, just 
as there was little political freedom there before the war. The posi- 
tive features of the new regimes are their social legislation, the land 
reforms in Hungary and Rumania, and the revival of trade unions, 
which the police dictatorships of the "thirties had suppressed. 
Whether they are capable of the long-term policy of agricultural 
improvement, planned industrialisation and educational reform, 
which alone (as was clear even before 1939) can make democracy 
possible, it is too early to predict. They cannot even begin as long 
as they are crippled by economic ruin, and (with the single excep- 
tion of Jugoslavia) the burden of Soviet armies living off the 
country. There its plenty of misery and plenty of discontent in 
Eastern Europe today. Hungry and homeless people do not always 
stop to ask themselves the exact causes of their misfortunes. There 
is nv doubt that much hatred in Eastern Europe is directed against 
the new regimes and against the Russians. The more clearly the new 
regimes reatise this, the iess willing are they to allow free pelitical 
activity to the opposition. And the more clearly the Russians realise 
it, the less willing are they to withdraw their armies, and risk 
the reappearance of bitterly hostile governments on their frontiers. 

To those who believe in the inevitability of conflict bevween the 
Western Powers and Russia, the existence of a numerous, and per- 
haps even a powerful, Fifth Column of irreconcilable enemies of 
Russia in Eastern Europe is a source of satisfaction. But if the 
western nations wish to live in peace with Russia, they must de- 
plore it, and must work to promote internal conciliation within the 
East European countries. To achieve this they must first of all 
convince the Russians that this is genuinely their intention Next 
they must convince the parties of the Right in Eastern Europe 
that they are wrong in believing (as they have certainly believed up 
till now) that they will receive unconditional support from the West 
for all their political plans ; that on the contrary, it is the desire 
of the British and American Governments ghat they should co- 
operate loyally with other political parties in the reconstruction of 
their countries. Thirdly, they must themselves learn, and must 
teach their friends in Eastern Europe, to distinguish between the 
consequences of military defeat and economic collapse, and the 
consequences of Soviet or Communist action. Finally, they must 
do what they can to assist the economic recovery of Eastern Europe. 
Political speeches will not fill stomachs. Only when the spectre 
of starvation is removed can people think seriously about poiitical 
freedom. 
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THE WINDMILLS STILL TURN 


By THE REV. RONALD ALLEN 


T the very first, it seems the same Holland. The windmills 

still turn, black and white cows still pasture on meadows some 
of which a few months ago were under water. Lofty and graceful 
steeples tower over the village houses, three churches to a village, 
Reformed, Roman Catholic and Free Church. The red brick 
houses still look as though the inhabitants rose before dawn every 
day to scrub and polish them, and the main roads are in marvellously 
good condition. The first reminder of recent war is the endless 
succession of Army traffic signs. Some of them are a conglomera- 
tion of letters and numbers, others are caustic: “Your girl friend 
knows you can drive fast,” “ The war is over. Do not go on killing 
your fellow human beings.” 

So one looks for other signs of war. Motor transport is still 
almost entirely military. There are privileged civilian cars, and to 
travel in them is an adventure. Most of them would be warned 
off an English road for the condition of their tyres. On a tour 
with five cars from Amsterdam to Arnhem we had eight punctures. 
Other forms of civilian transport are equally restricted. In Amster- 
dam trams run only in the morning and evening. To go to The 
Hague you begin in antiquated steam train; change after a 
third of the way into a tram, and end up in an electric train. 
Throughout the country many of the main bridges have not yet 
been repaired, and at Moerdyk civilian transport going from Rotter- 
dam to the South may have to wait for two hours at the ferry, 
while military convoys go through. There are, of course, bicycles. 
A bicycle is as much a part of a Dutchman as his shoes. Today 
many lack both. And what inventiveness they have used to keep 
their bicycles on the road! Some have no tyres and shake and 
rumble heavily on the iron rims. Most have solid tyres made 
of rope or some rubber composition. Quite a number now have 
one new or second-hand tyre from England. It is the same with 
shoes. Look casually at the feet of the crowd in one of the poorest 
streets, and you will be reminded of a jumble sale. 
in Dutch towns something is tastefully 
There are splendid picture post- 
some meat in the butchers’. 


In all shop windows 
arranged. Flower-shops are full. 
cards in the stationers’. There is 
Drapers’ windows are rather bare. So, of course, are the shoe- 
makers’. Confectioners’ are tie most deceptive. They show an 
array of luscious chocolates and biscuits, and by the side of them 
a notice to say how much the confectioner will charge to make 
them for you if you supply the sugar and butter in the prescribed 
quantities. Nobody goes hungry today in Holland, but there is little 
to spare for luxuries. Meat seems less plentiful than in Britain. 
There are no eggs. Poultry has diminished by about 90 per cent., 
week’s tour through the 


and I only saw one pig during a 

country. A moderate-sized restaurant provided roast duck on two 
successive nights. There seems to be more milk than in 
Britain. The Alkmaar cheese market has opened again. . Peaple 


complain a little of lack of variety in the food, but they are im- 
mensely grateful that there is food. In the starvation provinces 
during the first three mcnths of this year rations fell to one pound 
of bread and about two pounds of potatoes a week, and nothing 
else. No fats at all. All classes went for a meal to the soup kitchens. 
Potatoes and beetroot on lucky days, soup made of potato peelings 
on unlucky. In March, 1945, adults were getting 413 calories a 
day. Weights fell from 25-30 per cent. When the R.A.F. bombers 
came and dropped food supplies like manna from heaven the people 
crowded the streets and wept from joy and weakness. 

During the starvayon period a great work -was done by I.K.O., the 
Inter-Church Consultation Committee, which collected food from 
the country districts, and saw to its fair distribution in the towns. 
From I.K.O. also came the simultaneous pronouncements read from 
the pulpits on Sundays against the persecution of the Jews, against 
the deportation, of slave labour to Germany, against raids upon 
citizens in their houses, against looting and plundering from 
evacuated houses and against the influencing of youth with Nazi 
ideas. 


The work situation is complex. There are many for whom there 
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is still no work, and the streets and cinemas are crowded in the day 
time ; the Germans stole so much of the machinery and so many 
implements and tools. The Walcheren floods are subsiding, and 
emergency dykes have been made, but the land is not yet fit for 
farming. In the Betuwe fertile farming and fruit country between 
the Waal and the Lek there are still large minefields, making cultj- 
vation dangerous. On the other hand, the bulb-fields roung 
Haarlem, which last year grew vegetables and gave tulip roots 
for human consumption, are now filled and trim for next year’s 
bulb export market. Very great progress has been made in clear- 
ing bomb damage at The Hague, and in making houses habitable 
in the various war areas. Arnhem (looking strangely like Ypres 
after 1918) has been adopted by Amsterdam, and much furniture 
and household effects has been given to refurnish the denuded 
houses. The “domine” showed us photographs of the Germans 
loading household furniture into lorries and taking them to q 
signposted loot-collecting centre. 

We visited Zetten, the village which was the headquarters of the 
great inner mission institutions, and scene of bitter fighting. In the 
neighbourhood, there are 60,000 people of whom 40,000 have no 
proper roof over their heads. Eight thousand are living in chicken 
coops. This area is also being helped by I.K.O., and furniture 
has been collected from all over Holland and Belgium. Food has 
come from Denmark. At Elst, another blitzed village of the 
Betuwe, a horse-market was in progress, and farmers were buying 
sturdy and well-fed horses from Canada. By the side of the burnt 
shell of the parish church stands a wooden church hall, one of many 
being given through the auspices of the World Council of Churches, 
A tablet inside said that it had been erected for the village by the 
Canadian Army. 

Holland is convalescent physically, materially, morally. Because 
convalescent it is still ill but getting well. The material progress 
is the most rapid. No one could have expected so much to have 
been achieved in less than six months. The rapidity of the final 
débacle of the Germans spared much of the land from inundation. 
and many of the cattle from being driven to Germany. It also 
saved many of the church bells from the old steeples. They were 
in barges, waiting to be taken away. The moral aftermath of the 
war gives much concern, though here too some of the problems 
have their roots in material conditions. Black markets are more an 
economic than a moral symptom, and if there is any tendency 
on the part of a few to exploit their weakness, and to ask for much 
from outside, this may also be no more than the physical aftermath 
of starvation. 

Two major problems remain unsolved. First, what to do with 
the political prisoners. The man in the street does not know 
how many there are. Estimates vary from one to two hundred 
thousand. At present they are in prisons and camps. At 
Scheveningen a whole village has been fenced off with barbed wire 
and turned into acamp. The prisoners are employed in repairing 
the damaged houses. The children of political prisoners have either 
been placed with foster parents or put in special camps. But for 
how long, and for what future? On the road outside Amsterdam 
we saw a party of fifty prisoners marching to work under the guard 
of one soldier. Some were obvious peasants, others in the ranks 
had the dress and bearing of well-to-do business and professional 
men. There seemed no reason why they should not all scatter and 
escape, except that the feeling of the whole countryside is against 
them. The contrast between their expression and those of their 
fellow countrymen was great. 


The other great problem is the defect of a Dutch virtue ; indi- 
vidualism leading to disunity. One Dutchman, they tell you, makes 
a theologian, two a church, three a sect. It is the same in politics. 
During the war that nation found spiritual and political unity in 
the negative principle of resistance to Nazism. The Germans 
obtusely imprisoned many of the spiritual and political leaders in 
one fortress. In the discussions behind barbed wire, old barriers 
were broken down, and a new movement, called the National Folks 
Movement, came into being. The present Prime Minister, Pro- 
fessor Scharmerhorn, was one of its founders and is its leader. 
Its object is to work for unity between classes, for the reintegra- 
tion of the fe of church and nation, and for the recovery of moral 
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standards. It is not yet a political party, though many hope that 
it will play an important part in the elections next spring. It is 
symptomatic of a radicalism based on moral standards which seems 
to be the essence of much of the best thought in Europe today. 

One cannot help feeling that the Dutch are in miniature the 
problem of Europe ; a test case for the decline or recovery of the 
West. The indomitable courage which wrested their country from 
the sea wpheld them when they were overwhelmed by the flood 
of Nazism and helped to turn the flood. The democracy which 
revolted against the Spanish oppression revolts also against totali- 
tarian rule in any form. Their deep piety gave them the power 
to resist when all seemed hopeless because they felt in their bones 
that tyranny endureth but for a night. This piety remains, not 
least in a keen self-oriticism and in a growing respect for the 
Church, now freed in organisation to be the conscience of the 
nation. Holland faces the future not without trepidation and criti- 
cism, but with courage, dignity and humility. If the common 
people everywhere are to march forward to new freedom, the 
Dutch will be among those in the vanguard. 


AGRICULTURE’S CHANCE 


By WILFRID ROBERTS, M.P. 


article in the agricultural Press setting out the Labour Party’s 
agricultural policy. “... The Labour Party are pledged to main- 
tain the machinery which will provide sure markets, fixed prices and 
stability. We are pledged to keep in existence the Ministry of 
Food, to continue with bulk purchase frem abroad, and to help 
the development of a well-organised system of distribution at home. 
We intend to continue with County Executive Committees, although 
their powers and functions may be modified under peace-time con- 
ditions.” No one can say that Mr. Tom Willigms, as Minister of 
Agriculture; has failed, in his announcement of the Government’s 
long-term policy, to carry out the undertaking he gave at the election. 
Moreover, last week’s announcement includes many of the proposals 
which all the political parties and many agricultural bodies had 
developed into a generally agreed policy some time before the 
General Election took place. This new announcement therefore is 
in keeping with Mr. Williams’ first administrative act as Minister 
of Agriculture, wher he said that he intended to maintain the 
continuity of agricultural administration. 

But this is not to say that we have not travelled far since 1939. 
It will be remembered that the Conservative Party’s committee, 
under Major Proby, making a slight if graceful bow to the Labour 
Party, adopted Import Boards and the retention of the Ministry 
of Food as the most satisfactory means of preventing the instability 
in prices caused by fluctuating imports. 

The Committee of Peers of all parties toyed with the possi- 
bility that a permanent Land Commission should inspect land, and 
in the last resort purchase it from land-owners who were unable 
or unwilling to maintain a proper standard of estate management. 
The Labour Minister of Agriculture, in adopting such proposals, 
which, indeed, appeared in recommendations *from many other 
sources, cannot be accused of imposing any very revolutionary 
Socialist measures upon the ancient industry of agriculture 

From the bare announcement, and before a full debate takes place 
in the House, it is not possible to gather more than the framework 
of the Minister’s intentions. Farmers are assured of adequate notice 
of alterations in price, but some farmers may fear that in carrying 
out the recommendations of Hot Springs the price of cereals may be 
scaled down too fast, and the prices for meat and milk may not be 
adequate to call forth the increased supply which is required. 

Again, while we know that County Executives are to be con- 
tinued with modified functions, and on a more representative basis, 
it is not clear how far the Minister intends that the close control 
over cropping on individual farms should be retained. If the Execu- 
tive Committees are still to act with powers ultimately to dispossess 
farmers, it will be necessary to provide an Appeal Tribunal, which, 
indeed, the Minister promises, but which must have really adequate 
authority to see that such powers are reasonably used. 


DD erie: the General Election Mr. Tom Williatas published an 
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However, the broad outline can be clearly seen, and the policy 
as announced provides the framework and machinery within which 
the agricultural industry can look forward to stability. No Govern- 
ment can commit its successors, but assuming that the Labour 
Government runs its full five years, the policy that the Minister 
has laid down gives the industry a real opportunity for adjusting 
itself to peace-time conditions. It does something more; it gives 
the opportunity to lay the foundations of a permanently prosperous 
British agriculture. 

Will the industry be able to take advantage of this opportunity? 
In war we have not counted the cost, but that canmot go on for 
ever. Vast strides in improving efficiency, in: lowering costs with 
modern machinery, in increasing output, in applying the rapid de- 
velopment of science to the production of food, have taken place. 
If the mechanisation of corn-growing has reduced the cost of 
harvesting to one-third, yet there is much corn being grown today 
that is still harvested by the older methods. Prices that have been 
fixed should have covered the costs of growing cereals in the West 
of England, and on upland farms. How quickly can such farms 
turn over from the old extensive farming with bad permanent 
pasture to a new efficient livestock industry? It takes time to build 
up our flocks and herds again. But if the Minister means to use the 
machinery of price-control to lead the farmer to produce protective 
foods, and livestock products, the faster the transition can take 
place the better for the industry as a whole, as well as for the country. 

Already it has been suggested that the Labour Minister of Agri- 
culture’s policy does little or nothing for the farm workers. In spite 
of the very considerable increase in the minimum wage, in spite of 
wages being fixed nationally and not locally, it remains true that the 
agricultural worker is still worse paid than almost any other class of 
worker in the country. Mr. Williams is no doubt right in saying, 
as he did in reply to Mr. Gooch in the House, that “ the best thing 
any Government can do to assist the agricultural workers is to 
ensure that there is a healthy, well-balanced, prosperous and stable 
industry.” If we are to have, if not a planned, at least a semi- 
planned agriculture within a partly planned society, there is no 
particular reason in abstract justice why the highly-skilled, hard- 
working, ill-housed workers on the farms should be worse paid than 
the coal-miners, transport workers or dockers. Moreover, the drift 
from the coal mines is not so marked, nor has it been so prolonged, 
as the drift from the land which took, on an average, 10,0¢2 workers 
per year out of the industry before the war. Sir William Beveridge 
in his Full Employment in a Free Society, referring to the im- 
portance of increasing food production, says this should be done 
“not by protecting old-fashioned methods, and not by maintaining 
a low-paid agricultural population, but by putting at least as much 
capital, ability and research into agriculture as in the past have 
been put into manufacturing.” 

Again, we come to the conclusion that the Labour Party’s policy 
cannot, and must not, be treated as a solution to the problems of 
agriculture, but as an opportunity and a means by which not only a 
well-balanced but a vital, vigorous and enterprising agriculture can 
develop out of. its war-time awakening. 

The Ministry of Agriculture is not the only Government Depart- 
ment which can contribute to the rebirth of life in our countryside. 
For such a revival we must have new houses and the prosaic but 
essential amenities of water, sanitation and ‘lectricity. Will the 
Ministry of Health, absorbed in the great housing problems of the 
blitzed areas and overcrowded towns, have time to provide houses 
—modern houses—which may attract the new, or retain the old, 
tractor-driver, stockman or shepherd? When Mr. Shinwell 
nationalises electric power, will the man-power and materials be 
allocated soon enough to bring electricity to the villages, farms and 
farmyards of the countryside? The Ministry of Education has a 
part to play, too. And so, not forgetting the Ministry of Food 
and the Ministry of Transport to provide our communications, and 
at present the War Ministry, with the prisoner-of-war labour which 
has been so valuable, there is hardly any Government department that 
has not some influence for good, or maybe ill, upon the life of 
our countryside. 

And so I think of my own village, Lanercost, remote from White- 
hall, in a Cumberland valley overlooked by its Cistercian Abbey, 
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We are a cautious people, living along the Scottish border, often 
reacting with disconcerting realism. This policy will be judged by 
results. If it means more confidence to the farmer in the stability 
of the prices for what he has to sell; if it gives the farm-worker 
wages more equal to the townsman’s ; if we get electricity and the 
elementary necessities of water and sewage, then the countryman 
will revise his judgement that “it won't do any harm, and it may 


do good.” 
ARMY TO OXFORD 


By AN UNDERGRADUATE 


HE first essay I wrote for my tutor read, so I was told, hike a 
7 military directive. He was far kinder about it than my com- 
manding officer would have been if I had produced something on 
similar lines for him. But now that I have been out of the Army a 
month, and back in the university for three weeks, I find that I 
can shake off the method and logical arrangement inculcated by 
military training, and write essays more to my tutor’s liking. 

Reading, on the other hand, is a knack that is still to be mastered. 
Inability to concentrate on a book is a failing common to many 
people now. It is due largely to lack of practice and, indeed, of 
opportunity, in the past six years ; and also to the perpetual exist- 
ence, during qghat time, of countless small worries at the back of 
one’s mind. I have frequently looked up in horror from my book, 
wondering whether I ought to be on parade or doing the duties of 
orderly officer. But there are no duties, no parades, in college life. 
Except that my scout might perhaps object, I could remain rooted 
to my chair for days on end, and no one would worry. No one 
even would know. 

That draws attention to one notable feature of college life. For 
most undergraduates there are absolutely no responsibilities. In 
the Army, I longed for the day when I would again be free from 
all responsibility. ‘That day has come, and I am enjoying it. Yet 
I am convinced that I was a far better man when I had to shoulder 
responsibilities, however smali. I felt proud; I was fuli of self- 
confidence and self-respect ; I was part of a complicated machine, 
and without me that machine would be less efficient. It might not 
even function at all 

Now, on the other hand, I am of no real importance. My absence 
would make no difference at all to the University. I feel that I 
am rather an inferior being, and I am not sure that to feel like that 
is altogether good for me. I belong to a somewhat superior institu- 
tion that treats me well, bur takes no positive interest in my well- 
being. Even its humblest servant regards me and all my activities 
with great suspicion. Lack of responsibility is pleasant, but it can 
be demoralising. It requires strength of will and of character to 
overcome the effects of its absence. 

My goal in life is two years hence, when I take Final Schools. 
The achievement I was most proud of in the Army was becoming 
an officer. That took six months, from start to finish. Two years 
seems a very long time ahead, and a considerable gap in one’s life. 
It means there is time for very little else but subjection to a syllabus 
set by professional dons to turn out other dons. There seems very 
little time for creative self-expression. There se:ms very little time, 
too, for any of those activities one sees paraded in the University 
Handbook and on the college notice-board. The answer is that life 
in the forces is life in terms of a job to be done. Until that job is 
finished there can be little rest and little recreation. One tends to 
see the two years ahead in the same light; yet, if I am to give of 
my best, I cannot honestly see myself having much rest in that 
time. The work to be done is overwhelming 

Yet, as a balance to that sombre fact, it is now infinitely easier 
to avoid the trees and see the wood. I can read a passage and see 
its significance, the point the writer is trying to make, in far less 
time than I could six years ago. One’s senses of perception, of 
appreciation, and the power of deduction have greatly increased. 

There are lesser points that strike the undergraduate fresh from 
the Services. It is not really important that a person who has 
frequented drinking-houses in two or three continents should sud- 
denly find himself discouraged from entering the Mitre or the Red 
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Lion ; or that the driver of a Churchill tank is now debarred from 
driving anything within a given area without permission. Yet 
discipline is always best maintained when the reasons for restric- 
tions can be reasonably explained. More alarming, perhaps, is a 
contrast like this one. In the Services there was no privacy, and 
one always longed for it. Now there is perpetual privacy, unless 
one makes a positive effort to avoid it. And the derelict atmosphere 
of the Common Room follows strangely after the cheerful friendli- 
ness of a squadron mess. 

These points probably do not apply to all undergraduates who 
have just come into residence. Many have taken to college life 
perfectly naturally ; to others, it definitely presents psychological 
problems. For myself, I know that I have reacted very differently 
from the way in which I did when I first came up, straight from 
school. We all realise how blessed we are in being able to continue 
our training while less fortunate colleagues remain in the Forces, 
and we intend to make the most of our opportunities. Yet it is a 
mistake to think that we ex-Servicemen should straight away be 
more at ease, more at home, than boys straight from school. Many 
of us are not. And I for one find myself doing something that I 
certainly never did when I was up before. I am looking forward 
intensely to the end of term. 


MUSIC AT ESSEN 


By SAMUEL CARR 


FTER Hiroshima and Nagasaki, Essen must be the most bomb- 

damaged city of its size in the world. When the Allies first 
arrived there, six months or so ago, it had lost all appearance of 
ever having been a city. None of the houses appeared to be habit- 
able, none of the streets were for any considerable distance passable, 
and, of course, none of the public services were working. Today, 
the destruction rerains as complete as ever, but the streets have 
lost something of their nightmare untidiness and there is electricity, 
and sometimes water, and battered relics of trams occasionally pass 
through the ruins. 

But more surprising than these physical changes is the renaissance 
of the cultural life of the town. Essen always has in recent years 
been one of the leading cities of Germany in the arts, and par- 
ticularly ine music, and now once again, in spite of unimaginable 
difficulties, there is a municipal symphony orchestra, a municipal 
opera and a municipal company giving “legitimate” plays, and all 
of them producing work of first-rate quality. 

It should not be forgotten that activities of this nature did not 
come to an end merely with the defeat of Germany. They had 
already been abandoned eight months previously and the members 
of the various municipal companies had been dispersed either into 
the Wehrmacht or into armament factories. So that when the 
attempt was made to get things going again there was not only the 
loss of all the original theatres and concert halls and of the stocks of 
music and costumes to contend with, there was also the difficulty of 
reassembling the scattered members of the orchestra and of the 
opera and dramati® companies. When one considers the present 
superhuman difficulties for the individual of food and housing in a 
city like Essen, it is the more surprising that there remained over 
enough energy to devote to this communal and spiritual end. Yet, 
just as today in Germany all churches are full, so a similar need 
was felt, in a chaotic world, for the comfort which the reason and 
order of good music and drama can bring. 

Activities began again in a small way towards the end of the 
summer with concerts of chamber music, recitals of arias from the 
operas, and open-air symphony concerts in the Stadtwaldiheater. 
That was last August. Now, at the beginning of November, a 
theatre and opera house combined have been found in the large 
gymnasium of the Hitler Jugend headquarters in an outlying and 
relatively undamaged suburb. Two operas have been given so far: 
Die Entfithrung aus dem Serail and The Barber of Seville. The 
costumes and scenery are obviously makeshift, the orchestra has 
to sit in a roped-off part of the hall between stage and audience, 
but from a purely musical point of view the performances are almost 
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certainly better than could be heard today anywhere in England, or, 
for that matter, probably in any other country in Europe outside of 
Germany itself and Italy. And, in spite of the uncomfortable and 
uncertain travel facilities from the rest of Essen to this suburb, every 
performance is packed. 

The concert programmes have all so far been conventional in 
their make-up, if for no other reason, because of the difficulty of 
obtaining unusual scores. No music more modern than Bruckner 
and Max Reger has yet been played, although a performance of the 
Debussy quartet is planned, and there is some talk of obtaining an 
Elgar score. Politically, theeonly unconventional music has been the 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto, which had not, of course, been played 
for ten years or more, and which was rapturously received. (A 
similar gesture took place recently in Dusseldorf, with a recital of 
poems and songs by Heine.) The strength of the need which these 
concerts satisfy is reflected in the price at the local black market for 
tickets: 50 marks each is what they change hands for! 

The Essen legitimate theatre also restarted in a modest way with 

erformances of two modern, but quite non-political, comedies. 
Following these, however, was a quite first-rate production of 
Moliére’s Le Malade Imaginaire -(in German, Die Eingebildete 
Kranke), which, even to English ears and in a German translation, 
still contrived to be highly entertaining. The next production is 
to be Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris, and it is hoped later in the 
year to put on the Schlegel and Tieck version of Hamlet. What is 
so admirable about these performances is not only that they are 
of worth-while plays, but even more the very high level of technical 
accomplishment which has gone to the staging of them. 

As to the other arts, the break with the European tradition in 
Germany under the Nazis was so complete that there is little hope 
of them being successfully revived, for a considerable time. An 
intelligent young art student with whom I talked was distantly 
aware of Post-Impressionist painting—to mention nothing later— 
through a furtive study of forbidden books of reproductions ; and 
the name of the Bauhaus struck a vaguely defined chord of remem- 
brance ; but what the Bauhaus had stood for was as completely 
unknown as were the names of men such as Klee and Gropius, who 
had worked there. What Germany requires nowadays from the 
arts is not merely the solace which the classics can give, but even 
more a restatement by contemporary composers, writers and artists 
of the problems and experiences of the present and immediate past, 
so that art may bring some order and meaning into the present 
suffering, chaos and tragedy. Art, too, through its simplification 
and symbolism, should be able to bring home to the Germans a 
feeling of responsibility for the manifold crimes of their own Third 
Reich (for propaganda and even straight news are too suspect ever 
to be able to do much towards accomplishing this necessary task). 
But owing to the extinction of all genuinely creative activity for 
which the Nazis were responsible, there is, unfortunately, little likeli- 
hood for a long time of Germany receiving any of the benefits which 
a living contemporary art could bring. 


Still, the productions of the classics of music, opera and drama 
in so devastated a city as Essen are a remarkable achievement in 
themselves, and they do at least represent a first essential step 
towards the revival of original activity. From another point of view, 
they provide yet another example of the strange duality of the 
German national character, a duality which was forcibly brought 
home to me twelve or more years ago on hearing an evening serenade 
concert exquisitely played by an orchestra of Brownshirts. (It is 
said that the orchestras run by the prisoners in concentration camps 
used to have to give concerts of classical music to their S.S. guards.) 
There is no doubt that among the performers, as well as among the 
audience, at the concerts and operas of present-day Essen there are 
many who were for longer or shorter periods enthusiastic supporters 
of the Nazi regime. A psycho-analyst might suggest that one reason 
for Germany’s instability as a nation is because of this dichotomy 
in the psyche of so many of her citizens. If that is so, it should 
be a major point in Control Commission policy to encourage all 
cultural activities in order to help in making certain that the last 
national Jekyll-and-Hvyde transformation has taken place. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


AN architect writing, in allusion to some mention of Corinthian and 
Norman columns, calls attention to the architecture of trees. After lament- 
ing with indignation of the demolishment in Oxford, of all places, of “ the 
most beautiful Corinthian columns ever devised by Greeks or Romans ” 
adds their postscript. I often go through a vaulted Way beyond Chip- 
ping Norton and Stow-on-the-Wold. The vault is of beech trees which 
now are brilliant red on a background of purple. The most skilful 
medieval builders of Canterbury or Winchester or Bath or Kings Cam- 
bridge could scarcely vie with this.” The beeches this autumn have 
surpassed other trees in clinging to their leaves and developing their 
autumn tints. They are late, while ash trees, limes, poplars and elms 
surrendered, not as usual to early frost, but to exceptional wind. 


Greedy Gag¢gles 

Last week a plea was made for the preservation of a certain albino 
wild goose by whose most visible presence a problem of migration might 
be solved. This week I have seen a request for the slaying of geese. A 
very considerable gaggle or two—good fourteenth century word—has 
landed from Scandinavia on the coast of Lincolnshire, and in its hunger is 
taking heavy toll—so it is alleged—of autumn-sown corn. Geese are 
great grain-feeders, but this taste is generally observed on the stubbles. 
It is rare for them to dig for their grain, at any rate on any consider- 
able scale. Larks (which also migrate to us from the North in good 
numbers) are often abused by farmers for the damage they inflict on 
autumn-sown corn , but my experience is that the harm is only apparent: 
the drilled rows look untidy after the ministrations of a bevy; but 
the crop is none the worse in the sequel. It may be hoped that the 
account of the greed of the geese (the species is not specified) has 
similarly been exaggerated. At any rate let the gunman avoid any bird 
with unusual plumage. 


Growth and Gelignite 


The use of explosives for breaking up sub-soil (as practised long since 
by Dr. Durham) seems to be more common than I had thought. For 
example: A high dignitary of the Church on the West Coast of Scotland 
tells me that he has found the use of gelignite cartridges has encouraged 
conifers and other trees to grow with rare rapidity. The sub-soil so 
disturbed in the experiment is a firmly compacted gravel, and for a good 
yard below the surface contains much peaty soil, which thus becomes an 
available source of humus. I believe that the account of Dr. Durham’s 
experiments is preserved by the Royal Horticultural Society. 


Fungus Food 


The interest of the public in various mushrooms as food has been so 
strongly marked and proved so valuable in a rather flavourless world that 
the Ministry of Agriculture has much enlarged and improved its other 
book on the subject; and it will become available to the. public in 
December. In it some nineteen sorts of the twenty-eight illustrated are 
edible ; and it is rather surprising that warnings are issued against as 
many as nine species. The country is still thickly dotted with a number 
of fungi: indeed I do not remember ever to have seen nearly so many 
at so late a date. I picked a specimen of the common mushroom and a 
large horse mushroom on November 13th ; and puff-balls (which are not 
such bad food) were still flowering in quantity on a Common that looks 
in places almost like a tilth, so vast is the active population of worms. 
Both worms and fungi are greatly bothering the secretaries of golf clubs 
and owners of lawns since poisons, at any rate the safer poisons, are quite 
unprocurable. Worms and weeds both flourish for lack of such labour- 
saving remedies. 


In My Garden 


Rose beds never look so unlovely as when their proper flowers fail and 
the bareness of the soil becomes more apparent. For some while before 
the war experts were seeking for a good green or flowery carpet for the 
rosebed ; but it is a question whether anything better has yet been found 
than violas or pansies of sort. Viola gracilis has something to recommend 
it. It lies lightly and loosely, allows the rain to percolate, is a pretty 
green, has a long flowering period and, like roses, is the better for frequent 
watering. Tomato plants laid flat under cloches were still ripening in 
the second week of November when the ground was finally cleared. 
Greens of several sorts and even beans have so flourished that even in 
small gardens it has been unnecessary yet to encroach on such essentially 
winter vegetables as leeks, artichokes and parsnips. The frosts have been 
very kind. W. BeacH THOMas. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HEN I was at Oxford I used, occasionally, to attend lectures 

on moral philosophy. Our teachers would inform us that 
the interesting problems of ethics arose, not in cases which pre- 
sented a clear contrast between good and evil, but in those border- 
line cases when one had either to choose between two evils or 
to endure a gigantic evil for the sake of a tiny good. In order to 
illustrate their theme they would invent imaginary conflicts and 
predicaments—in which cliffs, towers and crocodiles played a most 
disproportionate part-—and which were designed to illumine for 
us the problems of choice which might arise between reason and 
instinct, between principle and practice, between loyalty to persons 
and loyalty to an idea. One of their favoured illustrations involved 
a choice between the instinct of self-preservation and an act, purely 
symbolic in itself, which implied a breach of loyalty. “ Supposing,” 
they would say, “that you fell into the hands of savages and were 
faced with the alternative of being roasted alive, or spitting upon 
the portrait of King Edward VII. What attitude in such circum- 
stances should the philosopher adopt?” ‘These situations appeared 
to us at the time to be so imaginary as to be unworthy of anything 
but purely academic consideration. The recent war has, however, 
again and again placed people in predicaments no wit less fantastic 
than the situations which our teachers, living in a world of settled 
values, sought to invent. It has actually happened that men have 
had to decide whether to trample on the Union Jack or to be 
tortured by the Japanese. In occupied countries men and women 
have frequently been faced with the alternative between loyalty 
to a principle and loyalty to their families and dependents. Con- 
flicts of conscience which, in our university days, seemed to belong 
to a world of bogeys and crocodiles, have in the modern world 
become a part of ordinary experience. Before, therefore, we con- 
demn all collaborationists, it is more generous to consider the sort 
of ethical problems with which they were faced. 

* . * * 

Had I, for instance, been French Minister in some Balkan capital 
in 1940, I should have found it difficult to decide whether it was 
more honourable to resign my post suddenly or to continue to serve 
my country to the best of my capacity. I should certainly have 
refused to work under Laval in 1942 ; but am I equally positive that 
I should have refused to serve Pétain in 1940? I am not positive 
at all. An even more searching test is provided by the cumulative 
situations created by the Nazis after 1933. Had I been a German 
of my own age and experience, I should have loathed the Nazi 
system from the very start. I should have disapproved of the 
persecution of the Jews and the Communists, and as a protest against 
such persecution I should, I feel confident, have resigned any 
official position which I might have held. But would I have had 
the moral, and above all the physical, courage to pass from a state of 
passive disapproval to a state of active opposition? The penalties 
for dissidence were certain and appalling; the excuses for ac- 
quiescence were numerous and not wholly disgraceful. I might have 
persuaded myself that the excesses were only temporary, that the 
benefits of the system would in the end prove of more value to my 
country than its defects were harmful, and that if all men of 
experience and character were to remain aloof then the move- 
ment would fall completely into the hands of those who lacked 
humanity or wisdom. I earnestly hope that I should have adopted 
none of these false moods. But I am not quite sure. And my un- 
certainty, while it checks my contempt for those who acquiesced, 
enhances my admiration for those Germans who, being fully aware of 
the penalties, had still the courage to resist. Through them will 
the soul of Germany be redeemed. 

* a 7 * 

Let me tell the story of Frau Solf, widow of that great German 
Liberal Dr. Wilhelm Solf. I have verified the relevant facts ; I am 
able to mention the names of those concerned ; the account which 
I give of her attitude and activities is permissible and correct. 
Dr. Solf, in the course of his long and distinguished career, had 
always been a champion of humane principles and an advocate 


of close co-operation between Germany and the western demo- 
cracies. When the collapse came in 1918 he served for 
a while as President Ebert’s first Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. During his jong tenure of the post of German Ambassador 
to Japan he worked in intimate collaboration with Sir Charles Eliot, 
a fellow scholar and ambassador. Before his death in 1936 he 
sought by every means in his power ta convince the Nazi leaders 
that their policy of cruelty and recklessness would bring eventual 
disgrace and ruin to the German people. His widow and her 
daughter, Grafin Lagi von Ballestrem, continued his work ; the elder 
son, who was studying at Oxford when the war broke out, was 
interned by us and eventually released. In Berlin the “ Solfkreis” 
or “ Solf circle” was gradually formed. Its leading members, apart 
from Frau Solf and her daughter, were Richard Kuenzer, Albrecht 
Bernstorff, Maximilian von Hagen, and Father Erxleben. They tried 
to rescue and to feed individual Jews ; Graf Bernstorff and Grifin 
Lagi von Ballestrem actually sheltered Jews in their own rooms. 
* * * * 

On an afternoon in September, 1943, certain members of the 
Solfkreis were assembled, more or less by chance, at a tea party 
given by Fraulein von Thadden. There was a young man present, 
of the name of Dr. Reczeh, who informed them that he possessed 
means by which letters could be smuggled into Switzerland ; Frau 
Solf gave him three letters addressed to the Danish Minister at 
Berne ; these letters dealt only with family matters, and made no 
mention of politics. Dr. Reczeh, who was a Gestapo agent, im- 
mediately denounced the Solfkreis to his employers. Frau Solf, her 
daughter, her sister and her housekeeper were all arrested, taken 
to the Gestapo headquarters, and eventually interned at Ravens- 
bruck. Months of interrogation followed. Frau Solf, although 
fifty-seven years of age, was subjected to the third degree. Night 
after night, deprived of food, she would be questioned for twelve, 
and on occasions for sixteen, hours ; the most disturbing threats were 
made against her own person and the persons of her family and 
friends. She denied nothing, but she incriminated nobody. On 
July Ist, 1944, she and her friends were brought before a “ People’s 
Court,” on the charge of “high treason and undermining the war 
effort.” More specifically, Frau Solf was accused of handing to 
Dr. Reczeh letters addressed to Switzerland with the intention of 
opening secret peace negotiations with the British. The trial was 
conducted by the notorious judge Dr. Freisler. Fraulein von Thadden 
was sentenced to death, and her head was cut off with an axe; 
Dr. Kiep, another member of the circle, was hanged ; the sentence 
on Frau Solf herself waS suspended, and she was taken back to 
Ravensbruck. On July 20th came the abortive attempt on Hitler’s 
life. Frau Solf and her friends were immediately brought to the 
Gestapo remand prison in the Moabit quarter of Berlin. They were 
placed in solitary confinement and subjected to much indignity and 
ill-treatment. The date for their second trial by a People’s Court 
was fixed for February 8th. It was then that the R.A.F. inter- 
vened ; a raid on the night of February 3rd eliminated, not only all 
the documents in the case, but Dr. Freisler himself. The trial 
was thus postponed till April 27th ; on April 2oth, in view of the 
incessant bombing and the Russian advance, all the Nazi judges 
bolted from Berlin. Frau Solf obtained her freedom on April 231d; 
she is now living in the British zone ; but seventy-six of her com- 
panions, including Albrecht Bernstorff, were executed by a Roll- 
commando at the last moment. 

* * * * 

I quote the following from Frau Solf’s cross-examination by Judge 
Freisler. Q.: “You have called our treatment of the Jews ‘in- 
human’?” A.: “Yes.” Q.: “What about the Quakers? You 
know that they are pacifists?” A.: “Charity stands above all 
things. That’ is what we Germans have got to learn again.” If 
the German people are ever to learn this lesson they will need 
women such as Frau Solf to teach them. And if the Niiremberg 
trial is to be something more than a political indictment, then 
testimony such as hers should be brought against the accused. 
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MUSIC 


A Beautiful Voice 


Tue blind violinist, the pianist who has lost an arm, the crippled 
singer—all place the critic in an embarrassing position. He feels 
that it is wonderful that they should perform as well as they do, 
and refrains from remarking upon their shortcomings cut of kind- 
ness. Miss Marjorie Lawrence, who sang at the B.B.C. Symphony 
concert last week and again at the Albert Hall concert on Sunday 
afternoon, puts one in no such quandary, forall that, a victim of 
infantile paralysis, she sings from an invalid chair. Her voice is 
magnificent and of an exceptional type. For it has the range of a 
dramatic soprano with the quality from top to bottom of a mezzo- 
soprano ; even her high notes have the full, dark tone. © It is as if a 
violin could take on the velvety quality of the viola without losing 
its power and range. It is, of course, tragic that a singer so 
exceptionally equipped for the great operatic roles—and especially 
those of Isolde and Briinnhilde—should be immobilised just at the 
time when her voice is at its best. But her disability has obviously 
not affected her singing, for her voice is easily capable of filling 
the Albert Halli with its ample tone. ; 
As to style, that is another story. Miss Lawrence certainly failed 
to arouse interest in a rather dull aria from Handel’s Belshazzar 
by any special sense of phrasing. She was more successful with 
the more obviously dramatic air (and what a splendid piece of music 
it is!) from Gluck’s Alceste. In the closing scene from Gétter- 
dammerung again the sheer fullness and beauty of her tone were 
so impressive that one almost failed to notice the lack of expressive- 
ness in matters of detail. The courageous war-cry was splendid ; 
but the tragic desolation was not there Nor did the scene from 


Strauss’s Salome bring any sense of shame and horror to the mind.. 


This was prefaced, by the way, with the “Dance of the Seven 
Veils,” meticulously played for what it is worth as music under 
Sir Adrian Boult’s direction, and so revealed in all its horrid little 
nakedness as about the worst piece of music written by a reputable 
composer in the present century. Oh! those bogus Oriental 
clinkum-clankums that are pu* aside after a few bars in favour of 
a trivial and very inferior Viennese waltz! Sir Adrian was, to his 
credit, more at home in Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony, of which 
he secured a most beautiful performance. DyNELEY HUSSEY. 


THE CINEMA 


*] Know Where I’m Going.” At the Odeon.——“ Our Vines Have 
Tender Grapes ”’ and *“‘ Battle for Beauty.’’ At the Empire. 
“ Girl No. 217.’’ At the Tatler. 

Am I right in supposing that the film differs from the other popular 
art-forms in that the part is almost always more effective than the 
whole, the details more memorable than the total effect? What 
maudlin and banal themes we are prepared to endure, spurred on 
by the knowledge that almost every film contains some moment of 
true insight, some breath of life, some painstaking piece of crafts- 
manship. Recently the Press was shown the costumes designed by 
Matilda Etches for the forthcoming British musical film Gaiety 
George, a production which will span the first twenty years of the 
century. The costumes, so obviously the product of a witty and 
graceful mind, served to remind us what imagination and sheer hard 
work are hidden away behind the conventional exterior of many a 
run-of-the-week production. Let us hope that Gaiety George will 
do justice to the excellence of its costumes and steal some of the 
thunder of the Hollywood period-musical film. For in this field 
though we have the better story to tell it is Hollywood that so far 
has monoplised the telling. ; 
I Know Where I’m Going is an example of a film whose meri- 
torious sections do not add up to a sufficiently impressive whole. 
Michael Powell and Emeric Pressburger, always ready to explore 
some new corner of the cinematic field, always ready to give their 
imaginations new play, have here found incidents but not a theme, 
moods but not an atmosphere. Wendy Hiller as a self-seeking young 
lady from the suburbs, travels to Scotland to wed an elderly pluto- 
crat. On the way she transfers her affections to ‘an impoverished 
Scottish laird, rejecting wealth for the simple virtues of life on the 
island of Mull. The film contains wit, sentiment and the smell of 
the heather. Erwin Hillier contributes with his camera some beauti- 
ful Scottish landscapes. But the moral—that people without money 
are not necessarily poor—does not finally convince us. In spite of 
the real settings we are given a romantic and a partial picture of 

Highland life. 
Our Vines Have Tender Grapes, attempting something similar, 
achieves considerably less. The theme is of community spirit in 
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Wisconsin, and the neighbouriiness of a group of Norwegian farming 
families is symbolised by the humanitarianism of Edward G. Robin- 
son, the precocious self-sacrifice of little Margaret O’Brien and the 
infant wisdom of Master Jackie Jenkins. Here again are genuiriely 
touching moments. Margaret O’Brien is carried from bed to examine 
with wide-eyed awe the circus elephant passing through her country- 
side at dead of night. The children’s conversation creates a world 
of wonder and simple illusion. Yet the adults are unearthly in their 
virtue. Save in a mysterious and inconclusive episode involving a 
mentally deficient child there is no hint of bad behaviour from begin- 
ning to end. And the usual saving grace of such pastoral films—the 
genuine shots of countryside—are surprisingly and unnecessarily few. 

Ordinarily it is much easier to be moved by sentimental films of 
children than by all the horrors of war propaganda. Yet however 
cynical may be one’s views on the studio atrocity film, the new Soviet 
attempt, Girl No. 217, will break down most of the barriers against 
over-persuasion. Here is a film in which fine acting is matched with 
beautifully composed scenes. It is interesting to notice the influence 
of Citizen Kane in Mikhail Romm’s direction, and Elena Kuzmina 
as the tortured slave-worker is much more than the lay-figure of 
conventional propaganda. At the opposite extreme in mood and 
intention is March of Time’s Battle for Beauty. Remembering the 
early satires of this magazine series I assume that this excellently 
compiled account of current U.S. beauty aids is designed to make 
propaganda against the female practices it depicts. 

EDGAR ANSTEY. 


ART 


Epstein—“ Lucifer” and paintings of flowers and landscapes of Epping 
Forest: Mervyn Peake—Drawings illustrating “Quest for Sita.” 
By Maurice Collis. At the Leicester Galleries———The Royal 
Effigies, Sculpture, and other Works of Art from Westminster 
Abbey. At the Victoria and Albert Museum. Frances 
Hodgkins — Water colours and drawings. At the St. George’s 
Gallery. 
Epstein’s ‘ Lucifer’ is the finest bronze he has made for some years, 
and one of the finest of his achievements. It ranks with his large 
“Madonna and Child,’ and far above his excursions in stone. 
‘Lucifer’ goes far to confirm Epstein in his reputation as one of 
the greatest modellers of all time, whatever nonsense he may get 
up to in other media. There is a sinister majesty about this grim 
figure of the vengeful fallen, a wonderful tensity of limb and vitality 
of pose and a dark sexuality. Here is a better lover for Lilith than 
Adam could ever have been, but here also is he who was once 
foremost of all the angels, and here is the symbol of the chosen 
race, the immortal scapegeat, who bore the sins of the world on his 
shoulders and fought the God of Battles between heaven and 
earth. This bronze is a great work of art. Surrounding it like 
fleas on a colossus are multifarious daubs in postercolour. It is 
incredible that they should be the product of the same brain and 
hands as those which created ‘ Lucifer.’ Forty guineas a time and 
all sold already. It is as if Rembrandt had made tinted plaster 
statuettes, for sale in the Tottenham Court Road, and destined to 
garnish fumed oak sideboards. Mervyn Peake’s drawings are good 
examples of his work. Peake’s delicate and sinuous line, his per- 
sonal and malicious invention are in a good tradition of illustration, 
and well worth consideration in detail. 

In the attempt to review as many as possible of the current 
attractions, particularly one man shows, before they come off, I find 
tlaat exhibitions given by public institutions often go unrecorded 
for longer than they should, partly because they usually last longer. 
The works of art from the Abbey now at the V. and A. should on 
no account be missed since their emergence into the light of an 
exhibition is very temporary, and when once they return to the 
overcrowded if sanctified gloom of their permanent resting place 
who knows when they will be properly visible again. The famous 
effigies, fine though they are in workmanship, are in the, to me, 
unsympathetic medium of very smooth gilded bronze, which makes 
them look curiously as though they were reproductions of them- 
selves, almost mass: productions, an illusion doubtless produced 
by the association of long smooth shiny objects with the mechanical 
paraphernalia of this age. I prefer the numerous, small, stone figures 
who usually stand guard high up in Henry VII’s chapel, entirely 
obscured by banners. These 15th century portraits of saints display 
both the qualities and deficiencies of much English Gothic art. 

The watercolours and drawings by Frances Hodgkins are not her 
very best, with the exception of three fine pencil drawings, but 
nevertheless it is an exhibition to visit, since even a second-rate 
Hodgkins is better than a good many things in a good many galleries, 

MICHAEL AYRTON. 
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LETTERS TO 


YOUTH AND THE CHURCHES 

Sir,—I should like, if Iymay, from towards the other end of the human 
span, to endorse all that Mr. Theodore Barker has written about the 
young people of today and their attitude towards religion. Nobody who 
has been able to compare the present post-war “ atmosphere” with that 
immediately following the last war can have failed—in so far as it is 
ever safe to generalise—to notice the difference. The pub-parties of the 
young are not merely here to drink and exchange badinage. As he says, 
they can be found over and over again discussing the state of the world, 
this remedy or that for social reform or progress, and often indeed 
religion. The young married women who, in the last post-war period, 
preferred cocktails and cars to babies and even regarded (before :t 
arrived) a coming baby as a positive misfortune, have been succeeded in 
this by a generation that is welcoming them and apparently wishing 
for as many as they can decently bring up. They seem to desire that 
these children of theirs should become good citizens in every sense of 
the word, and many of them realise that in religion is the basic answer 
to the world’s problems. They do not, however, as anybody can see, often 
go to church, some of the reasons for which Mr. Barker has truly indicated. 

But there is one upon which he has not touched and which many 
would agree is valid in respect of a large number of personally religious 
and intelligent young people. If it is necessary for them to subscribe 
to even the simplest—the Apostles’—of the Church of England’s creeds, 
they feel that they cannot honestly become its members. There may be 
mystical (or even non-mystical) interpretations of such assertions as the 
Virgin Birth, the Resurrection of the Body, the “ascent” into something 
called Heaven, the “descent” into something called Hell ; or the words 
may possibly be recited with mental reservations. But belief—unlike 
behaviour—cannot be compelled and, as the words stand in their ordinary 
plain English meaning, they simply do not believe them. Do the Church 
and its twentieth-century Fathers still demand these beliefs as necessary 
for membership? If so it is to be feared that not many of these young 
people will be gathered into its fold. If not, cannot they quite definitely 
say so? Cannot they admit and say that they will admit—at any rate 
on the ground floor or below the ecclesiastical salt—all who believe in 
a God or Supreme Mind or Being, with Whom it is possible to enter 
into personal communion ; and in a Christ, describable as His Son, Who 
demonstrated that physical death could be transcended, and Who was 
uniquely the interpreter of the Mind of God to men?—Yours faithfully, 

Athenaeum. H. H. BAsHForp. 


IS JEWRY A NATION ? 
S1r,—I shall be much obliged if you will permit me to reply to Rabbi Dr. 
I. I. Mattuck. 

1. The native Jews of India, Abyssinia, and other similar groups, are 
the descendants of Jews who migrated many centuries ago from Palestine, 
and who belonged to the same racial stock that formed the ancestry of 
Dr. Mattuck and myself. They differ in many respects from Jews in 
other parts of the world owing to the effects of prolonged habitation in 
different geographical and social conditions. 

2. Hebrew is the language of prayer of the Jews because it was origi- 
nally their language:as a nation, and it has continued throughout their 
history to be used for secular purposes by those with sufficient knowledge. 

3. Rabbi Mattuck has either overlooked or is unaware of the existence 
of a very extensive secular literature in Hebrew produced long before 
modern times. It consists of works on subjects as varied as history, 
philosophy, poetry, travel, folk-tales, medicine, astronomy, geometry, and 
even trigonometry. A brief account will be found in A Short History of 
Jewish Literature, by the late Israel Abrahams. 

4. The Jews of America have not the same folk-lore as those of Cochin- 
China for the same reason that the natives of Northumberland have a 
different folk-lore from those of Cornwall. If Rabbi Mattuck will refer 
to the article on Folk-lore in the Jewish Encyclopaedia, by that acknow- 
ledged authority, Joseph Jacobs, he will see what an important part it 
has played in Jewish life. He will find that the Encyclopaedia contains 
rticles on no fewer that ninety-eight topics relating to Jewish folk-lore. 

5. The hope of the future embodied in the Jewish liturgy, after the 
downfall of the Jewish State, was the hope for the return to the Land of 
Israel and the rebuilding of Zion. The prayers expressfhg this hope were 
expunged from the liturgy a hundred years ago by a few Rabbis in 
Germany, whose doctrines are expounded in this country by Rabbi 
Mattuck. 

6. The sense of solidarity felt by Jews is too strong and elemental an 
emotion to be accounted for solely on the ground of membership of a 
religious community, especially as it is also felt by countless Jews who 
never belonged to a synagogue. 
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It is significant that Rabbi Mattuck, after trying to prove that the Jews 
are not a nation, concludes by saying: “ We are a people bound together 
by religion plus the history and tradition which the religion both formed 
and includes.” Even he cannot refrain from speaking of the Jews as “a 
people.” But his definition is wrong, for the history of the Jews in the 
past nineteen centuries was formed, not by their: religion, but for the 
most part by their persecution. He is mistaken in saying that to call the 
Jews a nation now is “anticipating.” They were referred to as a nation 
throughout the centuries. When Menasseh ben Israel, that remarkable 
Dutch Rabbi, came over to London in 1655 to plead with Oliver Cromwell 
to allow the Jews to return to this country, he presented a petition “in 
behalfe of the Jewish Nation.” «When Napoleon issued a proclamation 
to the Jews in 1799, to help him in his campaign against Syria, he 
apostrophised them as “ unique nation.” And when the British Govern- 
ment in 1917 issued its historic declaration, it was in favour of a “ Jewish 
National Home,” thus acknowledging the Jews to be a nation.—Yours 
faithfully, ISRAEL COHEN. 

29 Pattison Road, N.W. 2. 

S1r,—Reading many recent articles on the problem of a National Home 
for the Jews, I very much doubt if the earnest wish of the majority of 
Jews, settled in English cities prior to and during the war, is for such 
a State for themselves. From my close knowledge of them I feel sure 
their aim is absorption as far as space and conditions permit into the 
communal life of all the largest commercial cities of the world.—I am, 
Sir, yours faithfully, CHARLES Fox, Capt. 


THE DIRECT-GRANT SCHOOL 
Sir,—There seems no escape from Mr. Graham’s conclusion that the 
Minister is hostile towards the Direct-Grant system, but it is not easy 
to discover the reason for her attitude. She has admitted that there has 
been a change of policy. There has been a General Election, she says, 
and in this matter her Party does not see eye to eye with Mr. Butler. 
It is true that in the debate on Clause 59 of the Education Bill, the 
Labour Party objected to the charging of fees in Direct-Grant schools 
on the ground, in the words of Mr. Arthur Greenwood, that fees were 
bound to be “a bar against certain types of children or young people 
getting into the type of school they would desire owing to the poverty 
of their parents.” But the Minister has admitted quite’ frankly that 
there is no force in this objection, and the only reason she has advanced 
for her change of policy is that “When this Parliament has decided that 
there should be as far as possible free education, then I regard it my 
duty as Minister to carry out that decision as far as possible.” But 
Parliament has made no such decision. The Education Act provides 
for three classes of schools, Maintained, Independent and Direct-Grant 
and decrees that fees may be charged in the last two but not in the first. 

The Fleming Committee recommended the continuance of the Direct- 
Grant system. It did so on the purely educational ground that “ indi- 
viduality” and “variety” are essential elements in an effective educa- 
tional system. It pointed out, however, that the existing Direct-Grant 
list, the composition of which is “in some degree fortuitous, being based 
on a choice exercise by the Governors in 1926,” would require revision, 
and it suggested that the test for admission to the revised list should 
be a purely educational test, namely, whether the school which applied 
satisfied certain specified criteria. The Committee expressly stated that 
there should be no discrimination in this matter between Direct-Grant 
and Aided schools. 

It is here that the Minister has made a change of policy. Mr. Butler’s 
final position was that each application would be considered strictly on 
its merit and he promised that there would be no numerical limit on 
the number of schools admitted to the Direct-Grant list. The Minister 
accepts the need for variety, and as regards schools already on the list 
she is prepared to apply, and is applying, the criteria proposed by the 
Fleming Committee. But her policy is different in respect of Aided 
schools. In their case the criteria are not applied. She has given 
directions that whether they satisfy the criteria or not they may be 
admitted to the list only in exceptional cases. Many of these schools have 
just as good qualifications for Direct-Grant status as schools already 
admitted by the Minister. They are old schools with long traditions 
behind them; they have excellent scholastic records; they draw their 
pupils from all over England; they are well endowed ; and—a point 
specially to be noted—their applications have been strongly supported 
by the Local Education Authorities. Yet out of 36 applications only four 
have been successful. Is it to be wondered at that these schools are 
labouring under a sense of injustice? They feel that political considera- 
tions have been imported into what should be purely an educational 
matter, and that their applications have been rejected not on their merits 
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but merely because the Minister regards the rejection of applications 
from Aided schools as a simple and convenient way of reducing the 
number of Direct-Grant schcols. 

The Spectator recently published a panegyric on Miss Ellen Wilkinson 
which stressed her many excellent qualities. Is it too much to hope that 
on reflection she will realise that she has done an injustice to many 
deserving schools and that she will be big enough to reconsider the matter 
and to put the national interest above party considerations? 

SCHOOL GOVERNOR. 


; MR. O’CASEY REPLIES 


Sir,—St. John Ervine in his review of Drums Under the Windows, says 
he got it straight from the horse’s mouth of Lord Basil Blackwood, 
private secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (a great man by all 
accounts) that, when Paudruig Pearse came to announce surrender, “he 
reeled like a drunken man, his great head, made hideous by a squinting 
eve, lolling about from side to side as if it were about to fall off.” I 
hereby warn Englishmen if they want to learn anything about Eire to 
keep a couple of miles away from all private secretaries of lords lieutenant 
of Ireland. Though O’Casey wasn’t there on the exact spot, Press photo- 
graphers were, and took pictures of what happened. I am looking now 
at a reprint of a photo showing the exact scene. In Great Britain Street, 
at the northern end of Moore Street, stand two elegant British officers 
while Pearse, in his topcoat, stands before them. He is standing more 
erect that the two officers taking the surrender, and, oddly enough, it is 
Gen. Lowe who seems to be a bit uneasy. In a note to Pearse (spelling 
his name incorrectly), this Gen. commanded him to come alone, allowing 
him no comfort of a comrade, though the victor General takes care to 
have a companion himself. 

Pearse, though he had a very slight cast in one eye, was a very hand- 
some man, and always carried himself with grace and dignity. After a 
week of blood and fire, grimed with the dust and smoke of the blazing 
Post Office, unshaven, and tired, he couldn’t look so trim as the elegant 
officers, but Pearse was by far the finer man. As for death, Pearse feared 
it no more than the legendary hero, Cuchullain. Nor did any of his 
comrades, to give them no more than their due. I don’t think it was 
Pearse who was called the first President of the Irish Republic, but Lord 
Basil Blackwood should know. It is very nice to read that Mr. Ervine 
believes the Bishops were right, though he doesn’t make it clear whether 
he thinks them right because they opposed compulsory Gaelic in the 
University, or because they caused O’Hickey to be dismissed without a 
chance of defending himself. Mr. Ervine says of the book, “ Englishmen 
won’t understand the half of it, and won’t want to understand the rest.” 
Possibly not the elegant Lord Basil Blackwoods, though their want of 
understanding Irish activities doesn’t speak well for these gayboys who 
ruled the country for 700 years. When Mr. Ervine says that neither 
O’Casey nor anyone else could remember “conversations that took 
place thirty vears ago,” he seems to be ignorant of the fact that O’Casey 
was writing of these very things in Gaelic League and Sinn Fein Manu- 
script journals, in the Irish Worker and in The Irish Nation. But then, 
even St. John Ervine can’t be expected to know everything.—Yours 
sincerely, SEAN O’CASEY. 

Devon. 


TAXATION AND THE SMALL MAN 


Sirk,—The nation is committed to a social experiment, the cost of which 
will necessitate a very high level of taxation for at least a generation or 
more. High taxation, by reducing the opportunities for personal saving, 
hits hardest at the small man in trade and industry. I believe some 
special treatment for him, in respect of direct taxation, will be necessary 
if he is to survive. 

The master craftsman, the small farmer, shopkeeper and manufacturer 
with no other means than the small capital employed in their businesses 
are likely to disappear from our society unless in prosperous times they 
can put aside sufficient to tide them over periods of bad trade or indi- 
vidual misfortune. The pioneer, who is essential to progress and who, 
as often as not, is to be found among the small men, may be deprived 
of the opportunity to prove himself or discouraged in his efforts if, by 
reason of taxation, his savings are insufficient to provide the cost of his 
experiments or his subsequent earnings are likely to be inadequate to 
exploit his ideas. 

I suggest that the principle of tax relief on a portion of the individual’s 
earned income should be extended and made applicable to enterprise. 
That is to say that the trading profit of a business which is retained in 
the business and which does not become part of the personal income of 
the proprietors should be charged at progressive rates of taxation, say an 
initial part free, a further part at half-rate and the remainder at full rate. 

To prevent abuse it would probably be necessary to limit the appli- 
tation of this relief to registered companies which presented properly 
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audited accounts. A simple form of registration could be operated 
through the offices of the local inspector of taxes and the cost of the 
audit would be more than offset by the relief in taxation. It would be 
necessary to prevent larger concerns operating a series of small sub- 
sidiary companies simply for the purpose of avoiding taxation. The reliefs 
suggested will not produce any inflationary tendency. The purchasing 
power released would not compete for consumer goods, but would either 
be used for the purchase of capital goods and trading stocks which are 
regulated by existing controls, or would swell the volume of national 
savings, reverting directly or indirectly to government control. 

The Labour Government are using the weapon of taxation to limit 
personal incomes and to prevent the accumulation of great wealth, but 
it is not its intention to penalise initiative or eliminate the small man 
from trade. But without some relief he may be forced out of existence. 
I believe that the suggestion put forward here will achieve the following 
objects: It will encourage saving, maintain the stability of the small 
business and keep the way open for the pioneer. In short it will protect 
the great middle class, who after all are still the backbone of Britain’s 
political economy.—Yours faithfully, WINSTON DRAPKIN. 

54 Eyre Court, N.W. 8. 


INDIAN AND BRITISH NEWSPAPERS 


S1r,—My attention has jus: been drawn to a letter in your issue of 
November 2nd from Mr. Ram Singh in which he alleges that Hindustan 
Times and Associated Newspapers and Messrs. Birla have entered into 
talks with Lord Kemsley with the objec: of bringing into existence “an 
institution for checking irresponsible international news reporting.” 

This allegation is a pure fabrication and is without any foundation 
whatsoever. I have been in touch with my head office and I am authorised 
to state categorically that Hindustan Times and Associated Newspapers or 
Messrs. Birla have entered into no talks with Lord Kemsley and there 
is no idea of establishing “joint proprietorship of newspapers here and 
in India.” 

I am surprised at The Spectator publishing this rather serious allega- 
tion without making any attempt to check up on its authenticity, for this 
can hardly be called upholding the best traditions of journalism for which 
I have always understood The Spectator stands. I understand Mr. Dev 
Das Gandhi, managing editor, Hindustan Times, will be writing to you 
more fully from New Delhi, regarding Mr Ram Singh’s allegations.— 
Yours, &c., D. M. ANAND 

3 Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. (London Editor). 


NEXT TO GODLINESS 


S1r,—It would be interesting if the writer of this article could tell us 
who was the benefactor who first introduced the modern bath into this 
country, or at about what date bathrooms became universally regarded, 
at least among the upper and middle classes, as essential adjuncts to 
every house. I fancy the latter cannot have been before the last decade 
of the nineteenth century or the beginning of the twentieth. I was born 
in 1871 and I have no recollection of a bathroom in my childhood days, 
or until, when I was 15, we moved into a more spacious Rectory in North 
London, and I have a vague idea that even here my father had to get 
it installed himself. At Cambridge in the first half of the ‘nineties we 
had no such amenities in Emmanuel College, and the early morning tub 
consisted of splashing in a large tin saucer on the bedroom floor, the 
saucer being filled with cold water by the bedmaker the night before, 
with the result that in the winter it often entailed breaking the ice first. 
When I was married in 1900 I took a house in Chelsea, and managed to 
persuade the owner to partition off part of a landing to provide room 
for a bath with h. and c., and I well remember that when we returned 
from our Irish honeymoon and drove from Euston through Eaton Square 
I remarked to my wife that I had heard that some of the big houses in 
that fashionable quarter had not yet got bathrooms.—Yours faithfully, 
L. McN. SHELFORD. 
Rowner, Hants. 


THE RELEASE OF STUDENTS 


S1r,—I read with considerable interest the letter by Messrs. French, 
Boulton, and Mitchell in The Spectator of November 16th. They refer 
to students most of whom “are over twenty-two, have two more years’ 
training to complete, and no immediate prospect of return.” In addition 
to this, I think that something should be done for young men, like myself, 
who left school at eighteen years of age and were called up straight 
away without even having the advantage of a short course of studies at a 
University and who are desirous of going to University now. 

It is possible that eventually something will be done, but a clear state- 
ment of Government policy would be most welcome. As matters are at 
present it is impossible to make any plans for the future owing to the 
high release groups of most students in the Forces. If nothing is done 
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it is highly probable that many students may have to abandon the idea 
of a University education by the time that they are released.—Yours 


faithfully, P. L. H. (R.A.F)). 


SERVANTS OR SLAVES? 


$1r,—I have been trained at one of the best London hospitals, and I 
stoutly protest against your phrase “ personal and professional slavery.” 
We, the slaves you mention. signed our contract of our own free will, 
knowing full well what ward work was like ; if we found ourselves in any 
difficulty later on, we could break our contract, but mostly we did not 
wish to. Some young women (or rather their fathers) pay heavily for 
professional training; we got ours free For myself, I look back with 
nothing but gratitude for the teaching I got, howsoe’er imparted, and 
if the authorities took an interest in our goings-out and comings-in, it was 
in the interest of our health, and that we might nurse the better. The 
food was good, plain and plentiful, we were allowed to entertain visitors, 
and had a great deal done for us. 

By all means, make the present-day young women as happy and comfor- 
able as possible, but please don’t call the rest of us slaves, or did you 
mean servants? I hope you did, for that would have been a high compli- 
ment in my humble opinion.—Yours faithfully, 

52 Avenue Road, N. 6. 


TRANSPORT COMMAND 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson, in his exquisite account of his experiences 
at the tender mercy of Transport Command, adds the human touch to 
the plea I put forward in my article of October 19th urging the reduction 
of the amplitudinous Transport Command to a cadre Force. Although 
an Air Marshal may be adept at organising the dropping of a hundred 
bombs to destroy a target which could be demolished by a hit from any 
one of them, it is manifestly impossible for him to be successful in the 
organisation of world air routes which calls for the most specialised 
experience and flexibility of mind. 

After a lifetime in which his dictatorial powers have gradually been 
increasing with relentless momentum it is asking too much that he 
should realise, when suddenly put in control of one of the biggest “air 
lines” in the world, that he knows less of a most complex subject than 
a clerk in‘ the traffic department of any civil air line. And poised on 
the apex of a pyramid of superabundant, subservient manpower (Trans- 
port Command is one quarter of the size of the whole R.A.F.) he is not 
in a comfortable position to take lessons. The requirements of air 
transport have no similarity to those of Coastal, Fighter or Bomber 
Commands. 

Transport Command absorbs a huge proportion of our limited facilities 
in industry, airfields and manpower. So long as the lay public is kept 
unaware of the facts, the Command will shelter under the good name 
of the Royal Air Force and remain in being in the grotesque war shape 
it is at present; and British civil aviation development will be all but 
stifled—lI am, Sir, your obedient servant, NIGEL TANGYE. 

15 Selwood Place, London, S.W.7. 


FIFTY YEARS OF X-RAYS 


Sir,—Dr. E. Ashworth Underwood’s article on the above subject will 
confirm the layman in his common misconception that it is chiefly, or 
even exclusively, in the realm of medicine that Roentgen’s great dis- 
covery has found application. The history of science is likely to show, 
however, that it is in the field of crystallography that by. far the most 
fundamental consequences have resulted. The use of X-rays in this field 
is entirely distinct from their diagnostic and therapeutic applications 
and arises from the fact that atoms in crystals, and therefore in almost 
all solid matter, are arranged in a regular pattern, the details of which 
can be revealed by X-ray analysis. X-rays have lifted the study of the 
structure of the solid state from the realm of speculation to that of 
direct observation and have profoundly advanced our understanding of 
the nature of matter, whether it be the metals of industry, the minerals 
of the earth’s crust, or the proteins of our bodies. It is no exaggeration 
to say that as a result chemistry has been completely revolutionised, 
and we are now for the first time in a position to understand why 
different materials possess their own distinctive and often profoundly 
different properties. This in its turn is the first step towards the syn- 
thesis of basically new materials with combinations of properties hitherto 
unimagined. Until this century the materials at our disposal have been 
fundamentally no different from those available in the Iron Age. In 
modern plastics we see the first example of something basically different, 
and many examples will arise in the future from the understanding 
which X-rays have made possible. Well has it been said “If the im- 
portance of a discovery is to be measured by the consequences to which 
it gives rise, the discovery of X-ray diffraction must be ranked as one 
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of the most important in the history of science.” We may be proud 

to think that, although the discovery was German, it was in this country 

that its application in the field of crystallography was first systematj- 

cally pursued.—Yours faithfully, R. C. Evans, 
8 Fitzwilliam Street, Cambridge. 


THE DRESS SHIRT 


S1rR,—My intrusions into the valuable space of such journals as yours 
are of very rare occurrence—otherwise I should make no attempt to reply 
to Mr. H. C. Curwen’s letter in The Spectator for November 9th. He 
laughed—sardonically—when he read my letter in the October 26th 
issue! I have read his with mingled feelings of sorrow and regret; 
with sorrow, in that he contributes nothing to the solution of the problem 
of the dress shirt but, in contrasting metaphor, discourses on “ dicatorial 
edicts ” and “ arbitrary regulations,” matters real or imaginary with which 
I have no concern: with regret, over the obvious fact that a professional 
gentleman such as Mr. Curwen appears to be, is ignorant of the functions 
of a recognised research association, which operates under the aegis of 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research of H.M. Govern. 
ment. It is no part of our work to “temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb” but to carry out fundamental research and so to apply the results 
that methods of cleansing fabrics may be the best possible—and to give 
unbiased advice to the industry which supports us. This policy, carried 
out over a period of 25 years, has done much to improve laundry services 
to the public; but the exigencies of war have inevitably precluded 
laundries from giving that service which they used to give and which 
they desire to re-instate as soon as circumstances permit. 

It would be out of place to dilate on the services which this research 
association has rendered to the country during the war years, though 
publicly recognised in ministerial quarters: but I should like to be 
permitted to extend a cordial invitation to Janus, Mr. Curwen and to 
any other of your readers who may be interested, to visit this research 
station and to see at first hand what our many laundry members are 
doing to give the public a square deal.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

F, CourTNEY HARwoop, Director of Research. 

British Launderers’ Research Association, 

The Laboratories, Hill View Gardens, Hendon, N.W. 4. 


BY AND LARGE 


Sir,—As distance causes us to receive our issue of The Spectator a bit 
late, I may be also too late in making a comment on your penultimate 
paragraph of November 9th, but on the chance of its not being so, I 
should like to tell you that I once was one of those irritated by the 
phrase “by and large” till I discovered that it was a yachting term in 
connection with the wind. I soothed the irritation of someone else later 
by this explanation. Perhaps you could spread the soothing syrup fur- 
ther. It does not seem to be given in dictionaries that have glossaries of 
technical terms—at least not those I possess.—Yours faithfully, 
Papa Westray, Orkney Isles. C. H. Morison. 


DR. DURHAM 


S1r,—During the ten years I was County Agricultural Organiser for 
Herefordshire my work often brought me in touch with Dr. Durham 
both with regard to fruit growing and cider making as well as at meet- 
ings of the Herefordshire Fruit Growers’ Association and I was very 
pleased to see Sir W. Beach Thomas referring to his valuable work in 
his weekly notes. 

It is no doubt very largely due to Dr. Durham that the above Asso- 
ciation paid a visit to Normandy in order to study their methods of 
growing apples and pears, when Caen, now famous during this war, was 
our headquarters. This visit gained much from Dr. Durham being a 
member of the party, because he could converse fluently in French and 
had the technical knowledge necessary to secure full information of the 
technique being adopted in that interesting and progressive country. 

I notice in the same issue Sir William refers to the “blue bells of 
Scotland ” remaining in constant flower this month. Could Sir William 
state which specific flower is understood by this oft-used term? 

Cromhamstone, Nr. Aylesbury. JOHN PORTER. 





THE normal postal service to Italy has been resumed, and 
readers who would like to send copies of “THE SPECTATOR to 
their friends in Italy can now do so, 

The post paid subscription rate is 30s. per annum. 


Send instructions with a remittance to TH SPECTATOR, 
LIMITED, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


You are able 

to cable 

a five-shilling 
social message 


of twelve words from anywhere to anywhere 





in the British Empire. This service, introduced 
by Cable and Wireless in 1939, is part of a 
long-term policy of rate reduction pursued 


consistently by the Company in peace and war. 


CABLE AND WIRELESS 


VIA IMPERIAL 
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RADAR 


“.0n target 


Now the veil is lifted on mysterious A.I., Oboe, H2S—various 
forms of the Radar that so largely helped to win the war—and on 
the leading part played by the G.E.C. Even in 1938 G.E.C. 
scientists were busy on radiolocation. The Company have ever 


since played an important part in 
E&E.C. 


the scientific development and the 
RADIO & TELEVISION 


ay ee 


o # se ee oe he ee 


production of practically every Radar 
device. Your postwar G.E.C. radio 
and television set will show the 
influence of all this Radar experience. 











Cable and Wireless Ltd.. Electra House, Victoria smbankment, London, W.C.2. 
I ASE SIE TRIE TIE Advt. of The General Electric Co. Ltd., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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Com PAS 


This member of the Philco Group has been manufacturing 
electric motors since their original development of a 
single phase model in 1888. Almost 60 years of pioneer 
service in the electrical industry has resulted in accumu- 
lated experience which has been reflected in the design 
and efficiency of the Company’s products. During the war 
years the programme of development has of necessity 
been restricted but with the return of peace time con- 
ditions and with the assistance of the Group’s research 
laboratories, development of the Company’s products is 
being vastly accelerated. The present range of products 
includes electric motors, 1 h.p. to 1,500 h.p., fractionals 
1th h.p. upwards, motor control gear, generators, 
switchgear and accessories. 


MOTORS & 
HOPRINSON s:'¢3:" 

co-LTD 
Member of the Phileo Growp eof Compantes 


GRANGEWAY - KILBURN~- LONDON - NWG6E 


CVS-21 








Pure Water 


is Essential... 


STILL MALVERN WATER, the 
purest known water, can still be 
supplied without restriction of 
area throughout Great Britain. 
Singularly free from mineral salts 
and solids, which may be harmful 
to the system, it is highly recom- 
mended by the medical profession. 


STILL MALVERN WATER can be obtained 
in sealed bottles (Extra Large) from any 
Grocer, Chemist or Wine Merchant. 


COLWALL SPRINGS 
nr. MALVERN 


ST. ANNE’S WELL 
MALVERN 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Ruritania and St. Winifred’s 


Holly Hotel. By Elisabeth Kyle. (Peter Davies. 8s. 6d. 
In the Same Boat. By Kitty Barnes. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
The House of the Paladin. By Violet Needham. (Collins. 
Heritage. By Hilda K. F. Gull. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 
RuvoLF RASSENDYLL or the Madcaps of the Fourth? The jolliest 
term on record or the moated castle of Zenda? Most children can 
do with both: something of the world they know (even a school- 
story school has its resemblance to a real school), and something of 
the wildly improbable day-dream. Here are three books which cater 
for both tastes. 

The House of the Paladin is almost straight Ruritania: with the 
child Duchess Anastasia, the sinister plotting Count-uncle, and the 
handsome boy-King (lately from Eton). But the slang is con- 
temporary, and Hugh, the English boy who rescues the Duchess 
from villainy and poisoned chocolates, resumes in the last chapter 
his cosy English home-life with eggs and bacon on the breakfast- 
table and scones toasting at the fire. One question is raised by the 
book, that no grown-up can satisfactorily answer: how valid is the 
Ruritanian legend today? Are the Ornowitza and Flavonia created 
by Miss Needham plausible to children to whom Jugoslavia and 
Rumania are topics familiar from: the newspapers, and the current 
affairs lessons, and not symbols of romance? It probably depends 
on the quality of the story: I should hazard that Miss Needham’s, 
though it has its dramatic moments, was not quite powerful enough 
to suspend disbelief on the part of older children. 

Against the background of a big girls’ boarding-school—hockey 
elevens and term plays, being “ sent up ” to the Head and getting 
a double Remove—Miss Barnes has splashed Antosia, a vivacious 
and temperamental Pole. She suppiies the suspense, drama and 
mystery of this competent school story: bursts embarrassingly 
through rules and traditions, disappears on her own mysterious 
missions, and carries with her the sorrows of Poland, and the Pole’s 
capacity for plots. The friendship between her and the English 
Bridget, that started on a boat which was torpedoed on the way 
home from India, is ably handled. We blush with Bridget when 
her friend appears in a plum-coloured gym. tunic instead of the 
regulation navy-blue, or jauntily accosts the unapproachable head- 
mistress ; but Bridget holds our sympathy by sticking to her own 
preferences, while admiring Antosia’s different gifts. 

Elisabeth Kyle has also mixed the real and rare, scones for tea 
and the missinz document found (by a secret rhyme) hidden in the 
heirloom clock; but her book is on a higher level than the two 
already noted, for her characters, and most of her situations, derive 
from life rather than from the well-thumbed pages of romantic or 
schoolgirl fiction. Her new story is as firmly set in the Covenanting 
country south-west of Glasgow as her previous books were in the 
West Highlands. Mollie Maitland hears that her mother may have 
to sell Holly House ; she decides instead to make it a hotel, and 





8s. 6d.) 





The Life, Work and Setting of Steer 
D. S. MacCOLL 


An intimate biography of one of our greatest landscape 
painters. With 48 pages of collotype illustrations. 25/-. 


Science and the Creative Arts 
WILLIAM BOWYER HONEY 


4 suggestive contribution to esthetic theory, by the author 
of The Ceramic Art of China, etc. 6/-. 


Dunkirk A. D. DIVINE 
A first-hand account showing the inside story of one of the 
most remarkable events in the recent war—the evacuation of 
Dunkirk. 8/6. 
Dear Baby WILLIAM SAROYAN 
volume of richly diverse short stories, by the author 
of The Human Comedy, etc. 6/-. 


The New Planning Edited by BARBARA BLISS 


A full report of the London Conference of the Town and 
Country Planning Association held in December, 1944, the 
main problems discussed being re-development and overspill. 


8/6. 


A new 
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thither, attracted by her handwritten advertisements, come Julian 
and Jane from London, Mungo Kerrigan from America, and odd 
funny Mr. Brown from Glasgow—each of the gentlemen searching 
for the same lost manuscript! The story works up to an €Xciting 
and satisfying climax; but the adventures, though plentiful, are 
always in keeping with that particular landscape and people (Jane’s 
misfortunes in Glasgow fit in with what Glasgow is really like). To 
create an ideal story-book country is an achievement: to root it in 
a real country is a rarer one. Miss Kyle deserves to have the success 
with her new set of children, Mollie Maitland, Bob Binnie and 
Sandy Kilgour, in her new landscape, that she achieved with the 
Furse children on the West Coast. 

The daily life of Heritage—riding and birthday parties, sausages 
for breakfast and home-made marmalade—is mixed up with the 
liturgy of the Roman Catholic Church. It is written round the 
experiences of the twins Angela and Michael, who spend their 
holidays at their grandfather’s old house in the country ; oppor- 
tunities are found for explaining the story of plainsong, the duties 
of godparents, the degrees of priesthood, the significance of the 
liturgy, and there are excursions into the past of the old church and 
abbey, through dreams. The conventional figures of the children 
(straight from fiction), and the language (“ Keep Faith,” though: 
Michael, munching toast thick with marmalade. “Well, we kept 
faith with God today—going to Sunday Mass is keeping faith! ”) 
make this a sugary medium for conveying important instruction, 

JANET ADAM SMITH. 


Directive Behaviour 


The Directiveness of Organic Activities. By E. S. Russell, O.B.E. 

D.Sc., F.L.S. (Cambridge University Press. 8s. 6d.) 
IN this book, Dr. Russel] returns once more to the exposition of 
views which have been considered and rejected by the great 
majority of critical biologists. Dr. Russell is dissatisfied with 
the “ causal-analytical” approach to the activities of living things, 
for these are to be understood only in relation to the ends towards 
which, so he believes, each one is directed. The subtleties of 
temperature regulation ; the miraculous aptness of the process of 
repair ; the nesting instinct ; the precision of an animal’s choice of 
food ;—these are known to the workaday biologist only as a “ vast 
intricacy of unrelated detail,” but to Dr. Russell, lucky man, as 
patterns of events fully intelligible by the end which each one 
serves. : 

Let us acknowledge, first and gratefully, the clarity with which 
the author presents his several case-histories of directive behaviour. 
I would have added “ . and the fairness” if the author had not 
several times quoted from the writings of Sir Charles Sherrington 
in his more consciously literary moments. But that is by the way. 
The central faults of Dr. Russell’s approach seem to the average 
biologist to be these. First, he does not really understand the scope 
and significance of the “ causal-analytical” approach. It has nothing 
to do with likening organisms to machines, nor does it do the 
organism some secret mischief as a result of which it ceases to be 
a whole and becomes a mere assembly of its constituent parts. It 
is that scheme of interpretation which (to put it broadly) seeks to 
represent the Actual as one, and only one, ingredient of the Possible. 
We cannot, indeed, understand the froggyness of a frog unless we 
seek to discover why it is one, and just one, of the variety of Possible 
Frogs which the theorist can fancy to himself, or which the ex- 
perimenter can now so easily devise. This means analysis, of 
course ; but an analysis conducted with regard to the whole from 
which it starts and complete only in its revelation of the whole with 
which it ends. Analysis makes no sense otherwise. Does Dr. 
Russell really think that we analytical biologists are like little boys 
who, having picked a watch to pieces, glory in the separateness of 
its parts? 

Second, Dr. Russell yearns for a purely “ biological ” biology. A 
student of society might just as tediously aspire to a science which, 
because primarily concerned with the relationships between indi- 
viduals, wilfully disregarded the individuals themselves. The key 
concept of biological biology is that of “directiveness.” Consider 
now this biological “law ” (p. 44). 

“If in a living animal normal structural and functional relations 
. . . are disturbed, activities will usually be set in train that are 
directive towards restoring structural and functional norms, of 
establishing new norms which are adapted to the altered 
circumstances.” 

The significance of the clause “are directive towards” may be 
appraised by the experiment of omitting it altogether, while altet- 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS 
Books for Christmas 


V. S. Pritchett IT MAY NEVER HAPPEN 


A collection of short stories by the author of You Make 
Your Own Life. Book Society Recommendation, 7/6 net 


Frederic Prokosch AGE OF THUNDER 


A picaresque novel about a secret nocturnal journey across 
France. Book Society Recommendation. 8/6 net 


Norman Douglas AN ALMANAC 


An anthology chosen by the author from his South Wind, 
Siren Land, Old Calabria and other works. 6/- net 


Peter Matthews EUROPEAN BALANCE 


A critical survey of modern European history and an 
analysis of the problems of world peace. 8/6 net 


Polly Hill THROUGH THE DARK WOOD 


A poem in the form of a story sequence. 3/6 net 
THE PICK OF PUNCH 
Selection covering July 1944 to June 1945. 7/6 net 

















The Ideal Christmas Gift-book 


| THE SATURDAY BOOK 
Fifth Year 
Edited by ethan RUSSELL 


If you know this remarkable annual, you are well aware that it is everybody's 
Christmas present. If you don't know it—well you have missed something. 
This year’s volume has hundreds of superb photographs, fifteen plates in full 
colour of masterpieces of painting, caricatures of public men specially drawn by 
Low, and a galaxy of stories and essays. 15,- 





Author of ‘‘ Home from Sea "’ (65th Thous.) 


GODFREY WINN 
SCRAPBOOK OF VICTORY 


Miss Elizabeth Bowen said in her review of the author's previous book—*' Here 
are excerpts from his journals, quotations from letters, character sketches, 
vignettes from the news. Is as varied and entertaining as a scrapbook should be.”’ 
We predict that this view will be endorsed by all who acquire copies of Scrapbook 
of Victory With 86 illustrations. 10,6 





The second volume of the fascinating biography of 


RUFUS ISAACS 


FIRST MARQUESS OF READING 
by His Son, the MARQUESS OF READING, C.B.E., M.C., K.C. 


This second volume of Rufus Isaacs’ biography deals with the period 1914-1935. 
No record of so adventurous, varied and brilliant a life could fail to be of intense 


interest. Limited and signed Edition. Ready Thursday, 30 -. 
Ordinary edition ready December 13th, 20/-. 


HUTCHINSON 
& Co. (Publishers) Ltd. 
Largest of Book Publishers 
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READY SHORTLY \ 
\ 
Report on the Russians 
W. L. WHITE 


This is the most up-to-date and unprejudiced book yet written 
The author is one of the only two men whom the 
Soviet Government allowed to travel freely through the Soviet 


about Russia. 


Union during the war. Report on the Russians aroused a storm 
of controversy in the United States and is unlikely to have a 
November 27th. 10s. 6d. net. 


quieter passage here. 


Talk of the Devil 
DENIS DE ROUGEMONT 
Translated by Kathleen Raine 


A lucid and witty analysis of the part played by the Devil, 
December 11th. 
8s. 6d. net. 


the force of pure evil, in contemporary life. 


Bedelia 
VERA CASPARY 


Vera Caspary’s Laura was the thriller success of 1944. Bedelia 
is just as engrossing as a thriller and even better as a novel. The 
tension keeps the most blasé alert, there are no conventional 
detective story tricks and, in the last resort, the problem is a 
psychological one to which, to some extent, every reader can give 
December 11th. 8s. 6d. net. 


his own solution. 
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Ready December 5 


The Human Face JOHN BROPHY 


The human face from every aspect—its visual exterior and 
expressive faculties ; the influence of heredity and race ; artificial 
aids, beards and coiffures; the faces of saints and famous men, 
of artists’ models and pin-up girls—all these are discussed in this 
informative and highly entertaining book by the well-known novelist. 
Book Society Recommendation. Illustrated. 15/- net. 


Face to Face with China 
H. B. RATTENBURY 


The author, a missionary for over twenty years, aims at making 
us realize that below the surface there is neither East nor West. 
With 32 pages of photographs by CrEcIL BEATON, and 24 pages of 
Isotype Charts. 10/6 net. 


Poems from Italy 


A companion volume to Poems from the Desert, these poems 
were written by members of the Eighth Army during the first nine 
months of the Italian campaign. Foreword by LT.-GEN. SIR OLIVER 
Leese. Introduction by SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 6/- net. 


For young readers 


The Herons of Pikey’s Steep 
C. E. ROBERTS 


Pikey’s Steep is a romantic old farm full of opportunities for adven- 
ture for the Heron children. A charming picture of family life in 
the country. Tllustrated. 7/6 net. 
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ing the verbal nouns which follow to simple indicatives. Nothing 
is lost by this operation except the gratuitous concept of “ directive- 
ness.” Thus purged, it is clear that the law is “biological” by 
virtue of its subject matter alone ; not in its form of logical concepts. 
With simple adjustments of subject matter, it becomes usable as le 
Chatelier’s theorem at one extreme, or the “ sociological ” law of the 
stable age distribution at the other. 

“ Directiveness” is a gratuitous concept, but not a useless one. 
The layman always, and the biologist when speaking off the record, 
will use it ; the former beca‘ise he thinks it obvious, the latter be- 
cause he knows it will save him breath. For teleology offers the 
easy way—the first interpretative device the beginner: thinks of, 
and often the last from which he is weaned. So it is not with irrita- 
tion but with envy that we watch Dr. Russell clattering down the 
line of least resistance ; and with regret that we cannot accept this 


latest invitation to follow him along. 
P. B. MEDAWAR. 


Butterscotch 


Unforgettable, Unforgotten. By Anna Buchan (O. Douglas). (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 

Ir is not necessary to be a Scot, nor a reader of “O. Douglas’” 
novels, nor even—though this failure the author would deplore—an 
enthusiastic admirer of her brother John Buchan, in order to enjoy 
this warm, spontaneous and singularly unpretentious autobiography. 
Reading it in the corridor of a crowded train, with none of the 
qualifications above, I still found that Waterloo arrived much too 
soon. Miss Buchan has a gift for discoursing and conveying plea- 
sure in every sort of activity, from spring-cleaning to travelling in 
the grandeur of a Governor-General’s private train: most refresh- 
ing to those who remain unconvinced that discontent is invariably 
a sign of superiority. 

But I suppose that it is not only the author’s delight in her own 
memories that makes this book so agreeable: it is partly her evoca- 
tion of a world familiar in the literature of our nurseries ; a world 
in which large families, reared on the Bible and border ballads, were 
free alike from the inspection of the psychologist and from the in- 
trusive zeal of the educator (“the only real education I ever had 
was listening to Father and the boys talking ”), in which tragedy was 
straightforward and simply met, and hard work faithfully performed 
(and no one, after learning how the Buchen brothers worked, will 
wonder again why we are all ruled by the Scots) might lead in time 
to a Governor-Generalship or the supreme glory of residence in 
Holyrood house as Lord High Commissioner to the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland. The same houses, one on the 
bridge in Peebles, another among the green hills of the Tweed, 
welcomed generation after generation with little more change than 
a new wallpaper or the disappearance of a much-loved stuffed 
pheasant with a medal round its neck. Family affection was warm 
and unsentimental, family criticism frank. “What a drab speech! ” 
observed Mrs. Buchan on one occasion, after her daughter had 
opened a church bazaar ; and as to her son’s adventure stories, she 
found them incomprehensible in plot and far too full of swear-words. 


j For December 


| John Betjeman’s 


latest collection of poems 


| NEW BATS IN OLD BELFRIES 


Shows this gentle satirist at the top of his form. No literary critic 

has yet succeeded in defining Betjeman’s place among modern | 

English poets, but all are eager to acclaim his work. 6s. net. 
Autographed Limited Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 








and 


| ‘THE ALEPPO MERCHANT 
| By Michael Gareth Llewelyn 


The author in his Sand in the Gla: ; scored a notable success. This 
new novel gives his readers more of the story of the same Welsh 
countryside, but it is intimately linked with the lives of a family 
that occupies a village inn. 9s. 6d. net. 
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We are still comfortably near the world of Louisa M. Alcott and 
remote from that of Mr. Huxley. 

“My brother John used to say that when he wrote stories he 
invented, but that I in my books was always remembering,” says Miss 
Buchan, and the books, when written, the spelling corrected and the 
quotations excised with fraternal ruthlessness, were such as to give 
her mother no qualms of taste or morality, “as pure and almost as 
sweet as home-made toffee.” This, the novel’s raw material, has 
the same flavour, with all its associations of fire-guards, family jokes, 
a favourite aunt in supervision, and “tell us what you did when you 
were in India (or Canada or Stratford-on-Avon).” Let the high- 
brows turn aside to the caviar: the rest of us will thoroughly enjoy 


this crisp and wholesome slab of butterscotch. 
LETTICE FOWLER. 


Our Rude Forefathers 


Early Britain. By Jacquetta Hawkes. (Collins. 4s. 6d.) 

THIs is not only one of the most excellent books in a series (“ Britain 
in Pictures”) that is usually, though not invariably, excellent; it 
is also a remarkably skilful introduction to an intricate and fasci- 
nating subject. Obviously it was impossible, within the rigorous 
limits that are imposed, to avoid the disadvantages of compression 
and the effects of a certain predilection or bias. I am very well aware 
of these difficulties, and it is not in any querulous or carping spirit 
that I venture to indicate what seems to me to be a disproportion 
in the parts of this generally admirable essay. Of the art of work- 
ing in flint and other stones, which has been the continuous occupa- 
tion of the human race during the immeasurably greater part of its 
existence, Mrs. Hawkes says nothing at all. We are given no hint 
of the extraordinary skill which, at the end of the Stone Age, men 
had developed in the practice of this art, and there are no illustra- 
tions of the finer examples of flint-work, which can be so beautifully 
shown in drawings. In a popular book this may be justly regarded 
as a serious omission. I regret also the absence of any illustration 
of Neolithic pottery. On the other hand, La Téne decoration is 
displayed in no fewer than three of the black-and-white and two 
of the eight colour-plates. Although the choice of the illustrations 
is beyond all reproach, the quality of the reproductions in colour (as 
frequently happens in these books) is by no means a matter of equal 
congratulation. 

Mrs. Hawkes writes agreeably, and in a style that is frequently 
pleasing on its own account. Perhaps her more speculative passages 
are not always defensible. The austerity of pure science is often 
wantonly violated by the archaeologist, and nowhere more so than 
in facile talk about the “ ritual life” of the Upper Palaeolithic ages. 
We can, of course, know practically nothing about this, and our 
guesses depend only upon extremely doubtful methods of inter- 
pretation and analogy. To say that people were buried in the 
megalithic period with “ elaborate ritual,” and furthermore to invoke 
such a thing as “the symbolism of megalithic architecture,” is 
gratuitous. One may also venture to ask Mrs. Hawkes how she 
knows that hoes were used by Neolithic women. But these are not 
sO much criticisms as warnings, and I hope they do not detract 
from the heartiest commendation of this delightful essay. The 
Bibliography shows a perceptible, though doubtless involuntary, 
prejudice ; and I regret the absence of some of the earlier books 
(those of Evans, for instance) which, on account of the beauty, wealth 
and accuracy of their illustrations, are still particularly valuable. 

C. E. VUuLviamy. 


American Religion 


Religion in America. By Willard L. Sperry. (Cambridge University 
Press. 10s. 6d.) 
THE title of this book is misleading, as is that of the series Under- 
standing America, of which it is the first volume to appear. The 
reader will find here not a general study of religious life in America 
but a penetrating diagnosis of the present condition of the Christian 
and Jewish faiths in the United States. Dean Sperry, a former 
Rhodes scholar, is admirably qualified to interpret to English readers 
a state of affairs in which similarities are more superficial, and 
differences less radical, than might at first appear. No reviewer 
can hope to surpass the admirable review of his book which Dean 
Sperry himself has given in his preface: 
I finally decided that the book had best be an implied conversa- 
tion between myself here in America and you in England. ... 
America is an informal couutry, and these pages would be a wholly 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
FOR CHRISTMAS 








Christopher’s Book 

by MERULA SALAMAN 
‘A book for aunts to give and nieces and nephews to 
receive.’—Spectator. 
Reprint ready. 


Christopher’s Rainy Day Book 

by MERULA SALAMAN 
A new book about Christopher with 24 Colour-illustrations 
and 24 monochrome. 6s. net. 


Little Animals of the Countryside 


by EILEEN MAYO 
*If you are feeling a little off human beings, or if you 
cannot sleep, let me recommend a session with Miss Mayo. 
It is, I suppose, strictly a children’s book, but I see no 
reason why children should have everything.’—Tatler. 


6s. net, 
Shells and How They Live 


by EILEEN MAYO 
‘A book so beautiful that, quite apart from “What it says 
inside’, you cannot stop picking it up and looking at it.’— 
Tatler. 6s. net. 


Balbus: a picture book of building 


by HANS TISDALL and OLIVER HILL 
‘An attractive book and will make a pleasing, Christmas 
present, whether for adult or child.’—Architectural Design 
and Construction. 7s. 6d. net. 


PLEIADES BOOKS 


6s. net. 

















THE BOOK OF 
JOHANNES 


By Peter Fripp 


A DISCUSSION BETWEEN AN OTHER-WORLD PHILOSOPHER, 
THE CELEBRATED JOHANNES, AND A STUDENT OF THE 
PRESENT, THROUGH 

Mrs. 


Hester Dowden 
In the whole Universe, claims the Author, there is nothing that may 


rightly be termed supernatural. It is true there are realms of Consciousness 
with which we are not as yet familiar and which, for this reason, are strange 
and to some even fearsome, chiefly because of prejudice. 

But the modern mind is entirely dissatisfied with orthodoxy and the 
materialistic approach. It demands a further explanation of life in the 
universe and Man’s part therein. 

In this book is offered a record of an armchair discussion between 
Johannes, a scholar of the past (long projected beyond the change called 
death) and a student of the present, the author (still alive) who are in tune 
in the space-time continuum through the amanuensis, Mrs. Dowden. The 
result is a vivid analysis of “* Life’ and continuity of consciousness beyond 
“ Death.” 
dimension with startling character sketches of Hitler, Stalin, Roosevelt, 
Churchill by the 

The rational exposition of continuity is designed to remove some of the 
barriers to an understanding of Life’s problems, one of the chief of which, 
Fate and Free Will, are shown to be no incompatibles but complementaries. 
Decidedly a book above the average. 15/- (postage 7d.) 


RIDER & CO., 
68, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


There is a running commentary on the war as seen from another 


* unseen ” commentators. 
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ed Deliveries of the new Jaguar 


1945 







commenced on October Ist to 
holders of Ministry of War Trans- 
port permits. Production is being 
concentrated on Saloon models on 
“— a c 33 ltr., 23 ltr. and 14 Itr. chassis. 


New features include air condition- 


ing system incorporating defroster 


DELIVERIES and demister as standard equipment 
on 3} Itr., 2} ltr. and 14 Itr. (special 
equipment model). New Girling 

FEATURES Two Leading Shoe Brakes are fitted 





to the 3} ltr. and 2} Itr. models. 
These are but two of the many 


detailed improvements for 1945. 


JAGUAR CARS, LTD., COVENTRY 
(Previously S.S. Cars, Limited) 
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Naval 
Occasions 


Where are the Railway Steamers so familiar 
to the pre-war traveller? Although the war 
has ended many are still doing a great job, 
as hospital ships, troopships, minesweepers 
and the like. 


are proving invaluable in pouring supplies 


Famous train ferry steamers 
into liberated Europe. Some have made 
their last voyage; others, better, faster, 
are being planned to replace them in their 
vital post-war duties of linking the nations. 
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false transcript of our life, if they were too formally dressed up» 


to go abroad. I have come to you therefore in our everyday 
clothes, rather than in Sabbath-day guise. . . A disproportionate 
amount of space in the pages which follow has been given to the 
small sects in America. I have thought that you would be more 
interested to know about religious movements and _ institutions 
which are not paralleled in England, than to be told about denomina- 
tions with which you are already familiar, and which differ from 
yours Only in lecal nuances 

The book which follows is urbane, humorous, informative, acute, 
balanced, self-critical, mcdest ; in fact there is scarcely an end to 
the laudatcry adiectives which might be piled on it. Dean Sperry 
takes on the whole a hopeful view of the prospects of Christianity 
in his country. Since 1930, the genial optimism and belief in 
individual effort whch characterised American religion no less 
than Amercan life, and largely determined its politics, have been 
severely shaken by the catastrophes of the depression and of the 
war, and deep reconstruction of national modes of thought is going 
on, without immediately visible results. But the nation has not to 
any great extent abandoned Christianity, and is still deeply influenced 
by its own rather activist and humanistic interpretation of the 
Christian faith. The increase in Church membership in all the main 
denominations is more rapid than the general increase of the 
population. But Christian educationists, there as here, are beginning 
to be seriously concerned about “ how to begin all over again the 
‘ evangelisation of the native races’ in our colleges and universities.” 
Jn one matter only Dean Sperry failed to enl ghten me. I looked 
eagerly for a reference to the “ Amish Mennonites in Pennsylvania, 
who for religious reasons fasten their garments with hooks and 
eyes rather than with buttons! ” and here they are on pages 4 and 
103. But what are the religious reasons ? 

One thing this book makes abundantly clear. If American religion 
is still, as Dean Sperry candidly states, adolescent, American 
theology is now without doubt adult. The change trom adolescence 
to full manhood has taken place somewhere between the years 1914 
and 1945. It is perhaps the most significant new factor in the 
world-wide Christian scene. STEPHEN NEILL. 


Country Problems 


Problems of the Countryside.’’ By C. S. Orwin. 
University Press. 3s. 6d.) 
War, and the peace which follows immediately upon it, is always 
a time when people long for the quiet atmosphere of the countrv- 
side. That is why we are now having such a heavy crop of books 
extolling the virtues of the country and painting ecstatic, but in- 
accurate, pictures of country living. For this reason Dr. Orwin’s 
contribution to the Current Problems series is especially va'uable. 
He does not write as an amateur who has given sporadic attention 
to his subject for a few recent years, but as someone who has 
devoted the whole of his life to a detailed investigation of all rural 
matters. Some of his suggestions for improvement may be too 
drastic, and at times he gives the impression that come what may 
the rural workers’ wage will never be as high as that of the factory 
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Even experienced photographers have 
been known to ruin two good pictures by 
forgetting to wind the film, causing a 
“double exposure” as in the diagram. 
Best make it a habit to “ turn on” im- 
mediately you've taken a snap—then 
you're sure. 

By the way, always unload a completed 
spool indoors or in the shade. Roll it 
tighuly and, after sticking down the end, 
wrap it in the original paper if you can. 
Good film is very sensitive to light and 
can be “fogged”’ by careless handling. 
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worker. There are also many who would disagree with his state- 
ment that the consumer pays more for electricity where distribu- 
tion is undertaken by companies trading for profit than when it js 
done by local authorities, but these are minor points. 

Dr. Orwin is not content to skate over the surface symptoms, 
He gets right down to the root causes of the drift from the country- 
side and is not afraid to face facts as they are. In particular, the 
chapter on Local Government is of the greatest value, especially 
where it deals with the question of finance. As Dr. Orwin points 
out, the rural ratepayer receives less in the way of services for 
every 1d. he contributes than does the urban ratepayer, and the 
present trend of boundary adjustments only serves to accentuate 
this discrepancy. In spite of its small size this book is full of 
wisdom, and should be read in particular by those who have hitherto 
looked on the country merely as a pleasant holiday ground but as 
nothing else. H. D. WALSsTon. 


Fiction 


Blow, Blow Your Trumpets. By Shamus Fraser. (Chapman and 


Hall. 9s. 6d.) 
Days and Nights. By Konstantin Simonov. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 
My Bird Sings. By Oriel Malet. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
When All is Done. By Alison Uttley. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 


Together and Alone. By Christopher Whitfield. (Golden Cockerel 


Press. Two Guineas and one Guinea.) 

Blow, Blow Your Trumpets is a novel of the days of Noah, when 
the sons of God had come to earth and dwelt with the daughters 
of men, and the world had grown wicked with forbidden knowledge. 
In those days (says Mr. Fraser) the Angelic Benefactors had taught 
men a magical means to all those conveniences of civilised life which 
later generations have long toiled to discover. For household light- 
ing they had harnessed the stars: they had disciplined celestial fire 
for the practice of war. Through magic their universities could 
study Posterity, and the peopl: in their Future Palaces could view 
it in coloured visions. City men laboured at the Angelic Soul 
Exchange and took their pleasure in the Sensation Parlours and 
Dancing Shrines. 

War comes to this wicked and voluptuous world. Noah’s country 
is treacherously attacked by the Tyrant of a neighbouring state in 
league with the fallea angels. The Touriel Attack Ray is matched 
by the Beelzebub Black Fire, and all the world had been reduced 
to ashes if Michael and his angels had not intervened and destroyed 
the contending forces and the legions of Hell in one terrible battle. 
In the grim peace that follows, Man has his chance to set his 
world straight. But those who remain blame God, crying that 
Eden shall be regained and Man made happy for eternity. To win 
this they wili seek alliance with the fallen angels. It is too great 
an infamy. God sends his Flood. 

This entertaining book was doubtless never intended as very 
serious satire, but any satire on the organisation of an imagined 
country will inevitably be judged against a high standard. What 
makes the difference between the satire of this book and the satire 
of Erewhon? In the first instance, it is a difference of credibility. 
Everything in Butler’s book conspires to support the possibility of 
his story. The adventure is calmly and deliberately undertaken, 
the terrifying barrier of the mountains is overcome by practical 
toil and hard work. The explorer’s discovery of the new country 
is within reason, and what he finds there appears reasonable Jargely 
because he is there to describe it. There are two pleasures in this. 
The reader accepts the story not only as a satire, but for its own 
sake. Shamus Fraser can hardly achieve this convincing double, 
for his satire demands an antediluvian wor!d which refuses to match 
with our imagination of those days. A skew-eyed version of the 
present age is what one might expect to find in Erewhon, but 
one does not expect to find it in the days before the flood. Thus 
the story is not quite acceptable for its own sake, and the satire 
is the less acceptable for that reason. To this criticism Mr. Fraser 
has an answer, based on the authority of the Bible. Was not the 
world destroyed for its wickedness? And did not that wickecness 
derive from the possession of unlawful knowledge? And would 
not such knowledge be certainly shown in magic luxuries and 
magic vices? Indeed, yes; but he should have found a way of 
supporting his satire without impairing his illusion. Magic taxi- 
carpets, university balls, and furniture which seems to have come 
straight from Heal’s are too near to twentieth-century Eng!and and 
not near enough to Genesis. They are also a little tco funny. 

Days and Nights, by Konstantin Simonov, is the best of the 
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«“ THE SPECTATOR ” CROSSWORD No. 350 
{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarde onde 
solu of this week’s crossword to be opened 
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ACROSS of the Stock Exchange Golfing 
, . . Society? (9.) 

1. An advertiser’s cliché which seems 14. He seems to have gone to work at a 
to have solved the housing problem. snail’s pace in the XVIth century. (9.) 
(4, 5 : * ‘ 15. Grim bears. (Anag.) (9 

9. Though commonplace, it’s material. 16. Mechanical example of 5. (9.) 

(6 . 19. Take no notice of the region. (6.) 

10. Scout and I will disclose him. (9.) 20. “‘ Simaetha calls on ——— And hears 


11. “I walked in Hellas years ago With the wild dogs at the gate.” (Wilde.) 
friends in ~white ”  (Flecker.) (6.) 
(6.) 21. It’s the limit. (6.) 

12. Handle with care all round. (9.) 

13. Wan plaint. (6.) 

1% The third party definitely is not. 
(7, 8 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 348 





7, 8. 

18. Leopard’s cousin. (6.) 

22. Hat pegs it is made of. (9.) 

23. It seems to do duty for a tug. (6.) 

24. Just the thing for those bent on 
going off. (9.) 

25. A twisted name. (6.) 

26. The modern “lady with the lamp.” 
(9.) 


DOWN 


Such evidence is all my eye. (6.) 
People are landed with it. (6.) 

A compound of mud and air. (6.) 
The drier their utterances the more 
popular generally they are. (7, 8.) 
Often a new edition of an old story. 
(9.) 

Salting it makes a change. (9.) 
Ancestral cry heard during matches 


SOLUTION ON DECEMBER 7th 


The winner of Crossword No. 348 is Mrs. W. T. CALMAN, Willowbrae, 
Tayport, Fife, Scotland. 





a UvUPwn 
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eye lotion 





Whether you wear glasses or not, you should have your eyes 
examined at regular intervals by a Qualified Practitioner. 
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YAEGER 


CHRISTMAS 


SOCKS 
APPEAL 







eeeand don't forget 
that there are also 
ties, pullovers 
and slipovers, 
all in pure wool. 


JAEGER HOUSE, 204, REGENT STREET, W.!, OR GO TO YOUR NEAREST JAEGER 














UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Over a Century of Mutual Life Assurance 


CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £47,000,000 


After making provision for future liabilities 
on a most stringent basis, COMPOUND 
REVERSIONARY BONUSES at rates of 
27/- and 25/- have been allotted to each £100 
of sum assured and existing bonuses for each 
of the SIX YEARS 1939 to 1944. 


The Institution’s premium scales are below 
the general level of current quotations. Its 
Policies combine a larger immediate sum 
assured with prospects of substantial bonuses. 


Telephone or write for details. 


Head Office: 


33, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3. 


*Phone: Mansion House 6543. 
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Soviet novels recently published in England. The story is set in 


Stalingrad, and it gives a very convincing account of that strange 
and horrible battle that was fought from house to house. Nor its 


it marred by any of the solemn heroics which have been so boring 


and so embarrassing in some of the total war novels. Here there 
is even a decent and unsentimental love story tucked away amid 
the blood and brick-dust. 

Among the new romances there seems to be epidemic of the 
mysterious. My Bird Sings, a story of three French girls in the 
middle of the last century, has a certain fairy-story charm about it ; 


but the plot was already sufficiently undisciplined without the intro- 
duction of an enchanted mirror to tell their story, dialogue and all, 
1 century later When All Is Done contains ai even stranger 
proposition. Here the lead:ng character is an o'd farmhouse, and 
although the author sticks to her idea in a way which commends 
respect, many readers will be hard pur to it to accept such sentences 
as “ The west bedroom shcok head.” In Together and Alone 
one of the leading characters is a ghost. It is difficult to tell why 
the Golden Cockerel Press should have elected to print this last 
work. [t does not merit this lavish production. 
C. CLINTON-BADDELEY. 


its 


Shorter Notices 





France and Britain. A Report by a Chatham Heuse Study Group 
Royal Institute of International Affairs.) 
THE moment is well chosen for the publication of this report, which 
is intended to strengthen Anglo-French understanding and co- 
operation ; unfortunately, the report does not meet the needs of the 
moment. Wisely enough, its authors consider the problem within 
the framework of United Nations policy ; and within this framework 
they give an adequate discussion of the foundation and growth of 
the Entente, of the alternative policies open to France, and of the 
mutual obligations demanded of the two Powers if the Entente 


is to continue. On our side these include defence of France’s 
independence, recognition of her claims as a Great Power, and 
acceptance of our cwn status as a European Power. But the 


meat of the beok is in the chapter on “ Britain, France and Security,” 
and, unfortunately, the meat is not very nourishing. The authors 
rest their arguments for Anglo-French collaboration almost entirely 
on military and strategic arguments which have a strangely o!d- 
fashioned air, and especially on Great Britain’s dependance on 
France as the guardian of the Mediterranean sea route, and as a 
base for Continental warfare. But they do not attempt to face the 
problems created by the enormous development of the air arm, 
nor by our experiences in the last war, in which we defended our- 
selves successfully even though the Mediterranean route was cut, 
and we had lost our Continental base. These problems become 
ever more acute with the invention of the atomic bomb, and a 
reader who has them in mind is left with the suspicion that, what- 
ever the arguments for the Entente, they are not primarily military 
and strategic. The réle of culture in the Entente, which in fact 
may be decisive, is given only superficial and pitifully inadequate 
attention. Altogether this is a very disappointing production by 
so august a body as Chatham House. 


SERVICE AGAIN 
AVAILABLE!... 


Gallantly your faithful Hoover has beaten, 
swept and cleaned for you through all these 
war years. Now, give it its just reward.... 
SERVICE! Fill in the coupon now and post 
to us; our representative will call. . (Write 
clearly, in block letters, please.) 

Meanwhile, as new Hoover Cleaners become 
available, they will be allocated to dealers imme- 
diately and sold at PRE-WAR prices (plus 


Purchase Tax). 











Hoover Ltd., ( 4.206), Perivale, Greenford, Mddx. 
My Hoover needs Service! 


NAMB — ———— 


ADDRESS 





Telephone 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


bY CUSTOS 


ippy one, the pesition of the Preference share- 
threats. In normal cond:tions it 
stood to get many kicks 


NEVER an altogether h 
helder ‘s at present beset by new 


was often said that this type of invesiment 


nd none of the ha’pence. While the dividend in good years was 
well secured, it was also fixed. Preference holders did net share in 


the company’s prosperity. Moreover, the d.vidend was also fixed 
in terms cf money and thus provided no sort of hedge against infla- 
tion. On the other hand, in bad times the cover on some Preference 

was impaired and in the worst cases dividends fell into 
ar Subsequently, when capital reccnstruction propesals were 
put forward the chances were that, in spite of their prior rights, 
Preference helders were called upon to make some contribution to 
the task cf financial rehabilitation. Small won t 


har 
snares 





ars 





er that even before 
the war Preference shares were Ics:ng some of their appeal to the 
average investcr. 

PREFERENCE IN LIQUIDATION 

Today, these inherent disadvantages cf Preference investment are 
reinforced by new influences, of which the most important is the 
danger of liqu:dation, involving repayment at par. In the past, quite 
naturally, Preference shares, except those few to which definite 
redemption prov:sions were attached, were regarded as irredeemable 
holdings. There was little risk that strong companies would go into 
liquidation, except on a voluntary basis, and City op:nion has always 
been opposed to the use of a voluntary winding-up merely for the 
purpose of getting r-d of Preference capital carrying 2n inccnveniently 
high rate of interest. Things are d fferent, however, when a Govern- 
ment with an effective working majority decides to implement its 
nat‘onal sation plans over a wide field of industry. It is already clear 
that nationalisation will result in a very large number of companies 
being paid cut in Government stcck and subsequently proceeding to 
a vo.untary wind_ng-up. The question will then arise, for those com- 
panies which have Preference capital, as to the Preference holders’ 
repayment rights. 

In the vast majority of cases the legal right is merely to repayment 
at par, the surplus assets going to the Ordinary shareholders, but 
there are many Preference shares in well-established companies, par- 
ticularly in the electric supply industry, which have been bcught at 
substantial premiums in recent years, on the assumption that they 
were perpetual investments. In recent months the growing realisa- 
tion that the repayment problem was likely to materialise has led 
to nervous selling, and some fairly sharp falls in quotations of these 
issues, but many of them are still standing several shillings above 
par. Just what attitude the boards of directors will take up when 
nationalisation comes along it is impossible to guess, but I find it 
hard to believe that Ordinary shareholders will te willing to make 
sacr-fices on the Preference holders’ behalf. It is more prcbable 
that they will argue that the political risk in buying Preferences well 
over par should have been foreseen. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt that if large numbers 
of Preference holders are subjected to a substantial loss on their 
purchase price a heavy blow will be struck at this type cf investment. 
One safeguard which readily suggests itself for the future is that 
all Preference shares should have clearly defined redemption rights 
and investors shculd refra'n from bidding substantial premiums. It 
is noteworthy that the Preferences shortly to be issued by John 
Summers and Sons, the Chester iron and steel makers, are to carry 
a special redemption provisicn designed to afford protection against 
possible nationalisation followed by a winding-up. 


DOUBLE TAX EFFECTS 

As if to add to the discomfiture of Preference shareholders Part § 
of this year’s Finance Bill introduces changes in Dominion income- 
tax relief procedure which affect adversely those Preference shares 
at present enjoying substantial Dominicn tax relief. Whereas at 
present companies are required by law to pass on any Dominion 
tax relief obta’ned to their Preference and Ordinary shareholders 
but not to Debenture holders, in future the benefit of this type 2f 
relief is to go entirely to the Ordinary shareholder. Thus, in cases 
like South African Wines, South African Breweries, Consolidated 
Gold Fields, and the Preference of most tea companies, tax deduc- 
tions from dividends will be made at the full standard rate. Already 
in some cases the market has made its precautionary adjustments 
by lowering quotations, especially, of course, where previously yield 
had been whittled down to take acccunt cf the Dominion tax relief 
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PUBLISHER requires Editoria' and 
General Secretary. Adequate remut cra- 
tion for high education and effcie icy. 
Five day week. Not under 30. Appoint- 
ment will date from January Ist.—Bex 344. 











PERSONAL 


advertisements must be prepaid. 3/- per 
line each lime averaging 44 letters. Minimum 2 lines. 


GREAT SAVING.—We regret that owing to pressure 
\ of work on hand we cannot accept any further orders 
JANUARY. Suits, Overcoats, turned from 75/-. 
List tree —WALKER’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING & TAILORING 
Worxs Lrp., 46, Ilford Lane, Ilford. 
NY person having news of Frederick Edgar Shipp (or 
of his wife Leila Mary), who lived at Parkstone, 
Dorset, in 1935, and was the son of Edgar William Shipp, 
of Wimborne, Dorset, please communicate with Box ZH8s81 
Deacons Advertising, 36, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE, Write for 
d Fur Crusade leaflets, which also tell how to kill 


Ali smali 


until 


SPECTATOR, 


NOVEMBER 23, 


N AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE for Gentle- 
pA women, 57, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square. W.1. 
(MAY fair 6626-7.) New courses ry November 23rd. 


— aiaaians HOLLOW COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF Conners 
Principal: Matss E. C. Baruo, M.A., D.Lit. 
The Lent Term cc rences on Saturday, January 12th, 


1946. The College prepares women students for the 
London degrees in Arts and Science. Entrance Scholar- 
ships, from £40 to £80 a year, and several Exhibitions of 
not more than £35, tenable for three years, will be offered 
for competition in February, 1946. The last date for the 
receipt of entry forms is December 8th, 1945. For further 
particulars apply to the REGIsTRAR, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey 

ww T. SWITHUN’S WINCHESTER 
, 


The next examination for Scholarships will be held at 
the School in March, 1946, for entry in the following 
September. Two Scholarships, to the value of £60 and 
£40 per annum respectively, «nd one Exhibition to the value 
of £30, are offered to Boarders, and one Scholarship equiva- 
lent to half fees to a Day-girl. Age limits 12-14. For 
particulars, apply to the Secretary, St. Swithun’s School, 


Jinchester 

Ts HAMPSTE AD SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. THorp, M.A. (Cantab.) 

Accommodation for resident students. Heath House, 

Lyndhurst Terrace, London, N.W.3. Hampstead 7228. 


SCHOOL, 








domestic animals and poultry h ly, with c 3 

on our own and Jewish slaughter —— Bn —Mayor C. 

VAN DEN ByL, Wappenham, Towcester. 
pERMALINE. 

| 4 delicious and digestible Bread. 

Ask your Baker os 

PURNT, torn and moth-eaten garments invisibly 

) mended in two weeks. Send or call, mark damages 
clearly. —Bett INvistspLe MENDERS LtD., 109, Fleet Street, 
E.C4 Five doors from Ludgate Circus.) 

*ANCER SUFFERER (54445).—Poor woman, separated 
( from husband, daughter tubercular, in reduced circum- 
stances, needs extra nourishment. Jewellery gratefully 
received.—NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CANCER RELIEF, Cheam 
Court, Cheam, Surrey 

‘(USTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 
( wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 
to vig 3 to Herat & Son Ltp., 196, Tottenham Court 
Road, 

EC SORA’ TIVE and useful Christmas presents are to be 
| ) found at Heal’s. If you cannot call, send a 2}d. stamp 
for our catalogue. —HEAL’s, 196, Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. 

ELICIOUS VIN" TAGE CIDER & PERRY supplied 
1) in returnable 9, 15 and .30-gallon casks. Stamped 
addressed envelope for Price List. Orders for Christmas 
= wuld be placed NOW.—Tue Corswoitp Crper Co., 


Clarence Street, Gloucester 


RESSES TO MEASURE IN FINE WOOL.—Thirty 
1 ) styles distinctively cut in a good range of fine wool 
fabrics odels to measure from 66-. Perfect fitting 
guaranteed. Style book (price Id.) and patterns from 
LeopiaN Lrp (SP 25), Union House Bridge Strect, 
Leeds 2 
UTTON ONE -WEEK SHORTHAND. Learned in 
| ) twelve 2-hou 4 postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
first lesson toS. R , Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 
YINANCE.— Le rust Lrp., 8, Clifford Street, 
I: New Bond Street, London, W.1 Telephone 


REGent 5983 

YUR Slippers (no coupons Genuine Lambswool. A 
I: few minutes of your spare time joining two seams will 
you to make your own smart and cosy fur slippers. 
range of colours and sizes in stock, Instructions 
Sizes up to 7 for 34'6; from sizes 8 upwards 
Children’s 25/- per pair. Packing and 


enable 
Full 


supplied 


39 6 per pair 
rostages 16; 3 pairs post free. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money yy Send P.O., cheque or C.O. D., to 


B. FRANKEL, Little Trinity Lane, London, E.C.4. 
ANDB: AGS repaired by expert craftsmen. Moderate 
charges. Post or call to Remake HANDBAG Co., 
57, Brempton Road, London S.W.3 
| AND-WOVEN scarves, 8/6. 
and baby vests.—SECRETARY, 
Gloucester. 

EARN RUSSIAN, easily, rapidly and efficiently by the 
| 4 MODERN RUSSIAN method of tuition, Prospectus 
from Barseau RusstaN Postar C - rsz, 8, Courtfield 
Gardens, Kensington, London, S.W.5 
| ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 

4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Muiss N. McFartans (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, — -on-Sea, Essex. 
\ ODERN BOOKS WANT a's CiarK HALL 
4 Ltp., Wine Office Court, E Ca 
\ ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
1 redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO, 23, W.C 
= Y HAT! 
\ Felt Hats in large quantities are still one of our 


I must remember to send it to GUY’ Ss! 
— —APpPEAL Secretary, GUY’S HOSPITAL, London, 


knitted gloves 


Toys ; 
W.l, 


Brookthorpe 


; ‘AIRS BLAZING . . but ESCAPE certain for you and 
S family (irrespective height of bedrooms) if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.— 
Joun Kerr & Co. (M/chr), Ltp., Northwich 20, Cheshire. 
) TAMPS —British Colonials (including Guernsey Bi- 
, sects) sent on approval against references.—S. Lesir, 
1, College Street, Guernsey, C.I. 


TS HALL of the Institute of Journalists is available 
for meetings. Seats up to 100. Moderate rentals 
—Apply GenerAL Secretary, 2-4, Tudor Street, E.C.4, 


ra,HE SMOKER’S heart is full of song ; 
| He sallies forth to buy TOM LONG. 








APPOINTMENTS 


advertised below relates to 
of Engagement Order of 


vacanctes 
Control 


None of the 
anyone to whom the 
1945 applies 

BBOTSHOLME 


SCHOOL, DERBYSHIRE 


ENTRANCE AND SCHOLARSHIP TESTS will be 
held at the School from March 29th to April Ist, 1946 
Two or three scholarships only are offered this year, value 
between £45 and £105 per annum. Address via Rocester, 
Uttoxeter 

le - ICATIONS invited for post of ORGANISER tor 

Junior Clubs and the general development of 
children’s leisure-time activities This is a tough iob, 
needing a pioneer spirit and robust health. Salary according 
to qualification Apply by letter only to SECRETARY, 
Bermondsey Children’s Council, 80, Bermondsey St., S.E.1 
State age, qualifications and experience 
| IRKENHEAD SCHOOL. SHREWSBURY ROAD, 

BIRKENHEAD 
invite applications tor the post of 
this Direct Grant School. Present 
boarders) and 175 in the 





The Governors 
HEADMASTER of 
numbers: 441 ‘including 41 
Preparatory Department. 

Initial salary £1,100, rising by "vo annual increments of 
£50 to £1,200. A house is provided rent free. Considera- 
tion will be given to applications from persons serving with 


H.M. Forces Latest date for receipt of applications : 
January 26th, 1946 Further particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained from Tue Secretary of 


Birkenhead School, 52, Highe: Bebington Road, Bebington, 

Cheshire. 

( {HRISTIAN business man and wife required to manage 
a sailors’ hore in the South of England. References 

of recent work essential.—Box No. 343 


‘IVIL APPOINTMENTS IN INDIA AND BURMA 
Submission of Applications for Appointments in the following 
Services 
INDIAN Crvit SERVICE 
INDIAN POLITICAL SERVICE 
INDIAN POLICE 
BurMa Crivit Service (Crass 1). 


Burma Porice (Crass 1). 
BuRMA FRONTIER SERVICE 

It is hereby notified that consequent upon the ending of 
the war against Japan, the reservation of vacancies in the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police for candidates 
with war service"’ will terminate with the vacancies 
accruing in 1945, and applications for appointment to these 
Services and the Indian Political Service under the regula- 
tions printed in Section 9 of the pamphlet IBS. 1 will be 
accepted only from candidates who were qualified in all 
respects on 15th August, 1945. Candidates should make 
every endeavour to submit their applications so as to reach 
the prescribed address by 30th November, 1945, and must 
in any case despatch them in time to reach that address not 
later than six months after the date on which they became 
qualified. 

Applications for appointments in the Burma Civil Service 
(Class I), the Burma Police (Class I) and/or the Burma 
Frontier Service will, as prescribed by the Recruitment 
Regulations, be accepted only from candidates who were 
qualified in all respects on Ist June, 1945, and must be 
despatched in time to reach the prescribed address not 
later than 30th November. 

Copies of the pamphlet IBS. 1, which includes informa- 
tion about the recruitment arrangements, numbers of 
vacancies and conditions of service, may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, India and Burma Recruitment, 
India Office, Whitchall, S.W.1. 

TNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN 


APPOINTMENT OF SUB-LIBRARIAN 
The University Court will shortly proceed to the appoint- 
ment of a Sub-Librarian. 
It is essential that applicants should hold a University 
Degree, and should have had training in Librarianship. 
Salary: £450 x £20 to £550 per annum. 





1945 


as RCHANT COMPANY 
ENDOWMENTS 


ke DINBURGH AND 

\pplications are invited for the position of SECRETARY 
and LAW AGENT to the COMPANY OF MERCHANTS 
of the CITY OF EDINBURGH and the incor porated 
rusts allied to it, viz THE MERCHANT COM PANY 
WIDOWS’ FUND, THE MERCHANT COMPANY 
EDUCATION BOARD and THE MERCHANT COM. 
PANY CHARITIES BOARD. Applicants must be 
qualified Law Agents, thoroughly experienced in secretarial 


practice and general legal work. Experience in the manage. 
ment of agricultural and feuing estates and the executive 
work involved in the management of large endowed 


secondary schools would be a recommendation. 

Salary, £1,250 per annum, rising by annual increments 
of £50 to £1,500 per annum. The person appointed may, 
if his qualifications and experience justify it, be placed 
higher in the scale than the minimum stat 

The p.rson appointed will require to devote his whole 
time to the duties of the post, and must not engage in 
Private practice ; he must pass a medical examination by 
the Company’s medical officer, and may be required to 
join the Merchant C ompany Schools Superannuation Fund 
The appointment will be held during the pleasure of the 
employers 

Each applicant must state his age and give full particulars 
ef professional training, qualifications, and experience, and 
present position, and give the names of three referees. 

Ten copies of the application and of a summary thereof 

should be lodged with Subscriber, by Monday, December 


315 st, 1945. 
PETER HEPBURN, 
The Merchants’ Hall, Interim Secretary, 
Hanover Street, Edinburgh. 
ADY (38) wants Post, any capacity, England or abroad, 
4 1939-45 Head Librarian large military hospital 
ene most Eurepean countries. Africa, Burma, West 
Indies. French, some German. Wide knowledge People, 
world affairs, British Empire, the arts, typing. Part or full 
time, temporary or permanent.—Box No. 34 
I pUBLICATIONS.—Secretary needed to take charge of 
the Publications Department of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society. Churchwoman essential Knowledge of journalism 
and production. Interesting post in view of post-war 
development. Apply in writing to the CENTRAL SEC ~ TARY, 
Townsend House, Greycoat Place, London, S.W 
\W etnies | COMMUNITY CENTRE 
LIVERPOOL, 15 


WARDEN 


APPOINTMENT OF 


The Committee of the Wavertree Community Centre 
now in process of formation, will shortly appoint a 
WARDEN to be responsible for the organization and admin- 
istration of the Centre. Applications are invited from 
persons of either sex who possess the necessary qualifica- 
tions. The post is, at present, non-resident, but accom- 
modation at the Centre may be available later. 

Candidates should be between the ages of 30 and 45, 
and should preferably have had training and experience in 
‘lub management and leadership, but the main qualities 
looked fer are enthusiasm and personality. Commencing 
salary, £350 per annum, but a higher figure may be fixed 
for a well-qualified appointee 

Apply by letter, stating in full qualifications and experi- 
ence, and enclosing copies of three recent testimonials, to 
Tue Secretary, Liverpool Council of Social Service, 
14, Castle Street, Liverpool, 2, from whom further par- 
ticulars, if desired, may be obtained. Closing date for 
applications is November 30th, 1945 

"OUNG woman seeks post responsibility, 
of uravel abroad. Academic qualifications ; 
hand, typing. —Box No. 338. 


MUSIC, EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


opportunities 
short- 





— SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

» ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, 28th NOV., at 7 ' 

SCHUBERT...... .......Symphony No. 5 in B fiat 

MOZART... “Violin Concerto No. 4 in D (K. 218) 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 
CINE sthctiittsnbidenatiinasiiniiundbenmenaseiie Violin Concerto 
(First performance in London) 
YEHUDI MENUHIN 
RE CE - Overture, Egmont 
SHUDI ME NUHIN 
Quien SIR ADRIAN BOULT 
30/-, 20/-, 10/-, 7/6, 5/-, 4/-, 3/-. Gallery (standing) 2/- 
Tickets and Prospectus (Id., by post 3d.) from Hall 
(KEN. 3661) ‘and Agents. 
| IVERSIONS ON ART AND CURRENT AFFAIRS. 
—Interesting programme, supported by Frank 
Sattspury, B. McCANDLISH SMITH and GegorGe DUNN, 
Caxton Hall, November 29th, 8 p.m. ; 
I: {)PSTE IN’ S bronze figure ““ LUCIFER ” and Paintings 
4 of Flowers and of Epping Forest; also MERVYN 
PEAKE Drawings for “ a for Sita.’’—LeIcester 
GALLertgEs, Leicester Square. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
jyE — JONES GALLERY.—November 7th-December 
Oils and Gouaches by John Grome-Merri 
First | mol oo Square, S.W.1. Daily, 9 a.m.-5.30 a 
Saturday, 1 
we ARC HLIGHT TRAVEL TALKS with lantern slides, 
, non-political, non-propagandist, by those with first- 
hand knowledge. Nov. 27th, Chelsea Town Hall, S.W.1, 
7.30 p.m. * Argentina, Yesterday and To-day,” by 
Marguerite Thynne. Tickets 2s., : 
YEIS VALIANT CITY poor b> Sal of London Buildings 
‘| and London people before, during and after the 
“ dlitz,”” by Wanda Ostrowska, Josef Bato, Knightos 
Hammond, S. Dennant on and others.—HEAL’s, 1%, 











EDUCATIONAL The Conditions of Appointment may be obtained from 
| 4 CASITA” POSTAL SPANISH © 'RSE. the Secretary to the University, with whom applications Vo tte nham Court Road, W.1. 

4 Unique, personal, 30 lessons. No te *dooks must be lodged before February 15th, 1946. +) WATER-C SOLOURS by Margaret Lester-Garland, 
needed. Fee £6 6s. Od. For syllabus and par‘iculars f BUTCHART, ami é4 Arcade Gallery, x Royal Arcade, 28, Old Bond 
apply Box No. 228 The University, Aberdeen. Secretary. Street. Nov. 14-Dec. 10-5 ; Sat. 10-1. 

Entered as second-class mail matt al e New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1596. Printed in tireat Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, LTD., 
LTp., at their offices, No. 99 Gower St., London, W.C.1 Friday, November 23, 1945. 
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